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T is a little over a year since the 
King of Corea informed all the 
Great Powers that he had had himself 
proclaimed Emperor. At that time— 
so far as a casual visitor to Seoul, the 
capital, could judge—the Government 
seemed in a very unstable condition. 
Ever since the assassination of his 
Queen by the Japanese, the Emperor 
had been living in fear of a similar 
fate. He had deserted both his anees- 
tral palaces, with their handsome 
structures beautifully 
situated in truly re- 
gal parks, rich with 
trees and foliage, and 
transferred himself 
and his large retinue 
into a number of 
great ugly wooden 
sheds hastily erected 
on a low-lying piece 
of ground adjoining 
and dominated by 
several Foreign Le- 
gations. Into each 
of these he had had 
constructed a species 
of private run-way 
to allow of his hav- 
ing a choice of re- 
treat in case of dis- 
turbances amongst 
his own people, or 
sudden political dif- 
ferences between am- 
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bassadors. Soldiers patrolled day and 
night the vicinity of the Court—comic 
opera soldiers these with their badly 
made uniforms of French pattern, their 
caps perched high on the top of a species 
of horsehair nightcap, worn to preserve 
the proper shape of the top-knot, the 
Corean token of manhood. Frequently 
one might see suspects driven inside 
the Court grounds from whence a few 
moments later would issue their shrieks 
of torture, this to force them into con- 
fessing themselves 
the authors of the 
several dynamite ex- 
plosions which had 
taken place near the 
residences of the Em- 
peror’s favorite Min- 
isters. 

The populace were 
still excited over the 
burning up of the 
new electric cars, to 
which they accred- 
ited the prevailing 
drought. 

Daily the tolling of 
the great bell in the 
centre of the city 
summoned allto read 
fresh proclamations 
from the Emperor, 
full of threats toward 
wrong-doers. One 
edict forbade all, un- 
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PUBLIC BRIDESMAIDS GOING TO A WEDDING 


der pain of death, to stir 
outside after sundown. 

The opportune arrival 
of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, heralded by great del- 
uges of the long-wished- 
for rain, seemed to pacify 
everyone. Edicts were re- 
pealed, arches in his hon- 
our were erected, and the 
two chief public bride’s- 
maids; noted for their lux- 
uriant hair, were in daily 
request to assist in cele- 
brating long-delayed wed- 
ding feasts. 


¥ 


The Coreans, as a peo- 
ple, impress one as being 
lazy, inoffensive and ab- 
solutely devoid of ambi- 
tion. Centuries of extor- 
tion by Government offi- 
cials have killed all desire 
to accumulate any posses- 
sions. Even in Seoul there 
is no sign of wealth any- 
where, no building of more 
than one floor, no store of 
which the stock—and that 
chiefly foreign—would fill 
a room fifteen feet square, 
no industries or factories of 
any kind. The house of 
even a ‘‘Yang-Bang,” 
noble, has few claims 
either comfort or superior- 
ity. The decadence of the 
nation. is made still more 
marked by the existence of 
wonderfully well-built city 
walls, the ten miles of 
which were constructed 
within a few months, less 
than two hundred years 
ago. At one time also they 
made cabinets of a design 
and finish peculiarly beau- 
tiful, and boxes of iron- 
work delicately inlaid with 
silver. Both of these arts 
now appear to be lost. 

The desire of the Corean 
is to impress upon every- 
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one the fact that he does 
nothing. In order to em- 
phasize this, he has his out- 
er garments as ample and 
as nearly white as possible 
and wears upon his head 
a delicate horsehair hat as 
fragile as an eggshell and 
transparent enough to show 
his possession of a top- 
knot. These hats are worth 
anywhere from two to 
thirty dollars apiece. 

Itis the women of Corea 
who accomplish the great- 
er part of what work is 
done. This consists chiefly 
in cultivating the fields, 
bringing the produce to the 
weekly ‘‘ Chang ’”’ or mar- 
ket, and—hardest labour 
of all—keeping clean and that without 
soap, the flowing white robes of their 
lords and masters. 

Previous to the China-Japan war, it 
was the Chinese merchant who was 
paramount in business throughout 
Corea. Those who survived that event 
were forced by the Japanese outside 
the town limits, in order to secure for 
their own merchants the best business 
centre as ‘‘Concessions.” The Chinese 
now, however, are rapidly regaining 
their trade ascendency, Cor- 
eans, foreigners and mis- 
sionaries of all denomina- 
tions preferring to deal 
with them rather than the 
Japanese. 

Nevertheless it is to the 
latter that Corea owes most 
of her steps toward civili- 
zation. With the exception 
of an occasional Russian 
steamer, it is Japan that 
supplies the excellent coast 
service. We should have 
been obliged to walk or be 
carried in chairs from Che- 
mulpo to Seoul (a distance 
of twenty-five miles) but for 
the little Japanese steamer 
on the River Han, the fare 
for a whole day’s trip be- 
ing only one dollar. Be- 
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STREET SCENE—THE BLACK GAUZE HATS PROTECTED FROM 
POSSIBLE RAIN BY CONICAL OIL PAPER COVERINGS 


sides the interest attached to the suc- 
cession of ancient walls and fortifica- 
tions on either bank of the river, and 
the frequent stoppages at various vil- 
lages, we had for company on the boat 
all the Corean State Ministers return- 
ing from paying their respects to Prince 
Henry on the Deutschland. 

The hotels are Japanese (with the 
exception of one in Chemulpo, run by 
a Chinaman). Doctors, dentists and 
hospital nurses are Japanese likewise, 





HILLS BEHIND CHEMULPO—MIDDLE CLASS COREANS AND A 
COOLIE 
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racks. All have served in fi ing 
the army, and at a few ; Jay 
hours’ notice would blos- dre 
som into regiments. It is on 
little wonder then that see- op 
ing on every side evidence dai 
of their own energy and the but 
Corean’s inertness, they act poy 
rather as proprietors of the aft 
country than as visitors. ese 
e bai 

pri 

Whilst in Northern Corea pla 
at Gensan, the chief port, onl 
and adjoining the great har- dh: 
bour of Port Lazaroff, so sel: 
much coveted by the Rus- hs. 
Th 












ON A COUNTRY ROAD IN COREA fall 
—GOING TO THE CHANG OR tior 
WEEKLY MARKET the 
tho 
and if you wish to senda cia 
letter or telegram to for- soni 
eign parts it must go E 
through their post-office, ed | 
the Corean one being for ond 
purely local matter. ing 
There are nearly ten hus 
thousand of the Mikako’s con 
subjects scattered through- by 
out the country. Many of coo 
them are soldiers in bar- the 
A NATIVE TEACHER AND HIS nin; 
PUPILS—FUSAN, COREA ver) 
beg 
sians, we heard of a monas- con 
tery perched far up amongst alm 
the distant mountains, and patl 
decided to visit it. and 
There are no temples or hills 
monasteries in or about the wit] 
towns and cities. After the eigt 
great number in China and cau: 
Japan their absence is most ing 
noticeable. Up to about hole 
three hundred years ago M 
Buddhism flourished, and at beet 
that time more than a fifth his | 
of the male population were of tl 
priests, and their monaster- gre: 
ies were solidly enough the 
built to be considered forts. grez 
About this period the coun- T 
BRIDGE ON THE PATH TO SAK-KUM-SAH MONASTERY try without previous warn- wha 
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ing was invaded by the 
Japanese. Advance guards 
dressed as priests entered 
one city after the other, 
opening the gates after 
dark and then mercilessly 
butchering the unprepared 
populace. Thirty years 
afterwards when the Japan- 
ese were expelled, an edict 
banished all Buddhist 
priests from the cities and 
plains. To-day, about the 
only worshippers of Bud- 
dha are the priests them- 
selves, it being a case of 
‘*out of sight out of mind.” 
The masses in Corea have 
fallen back on the propitia- 
tion of demons with which 
they believe the air to be filled ; and 
those having knowledge of Chinese 
classics regulate their lives by the 
teachings of Confucius. 

Early one August morning we start- 
ea for the monastery with a missionary 
and his Corean teacher, the latter act- 
ing as guide. They were afoot, my 
husband on his bicycle, and I in a 
comfortable cane chair, its poles borne 
by four very active and fine-looking 
coolies. For afew miles we skirted 
the seashore, the narrow footpath run- 
ning between the paddy fields and over 
very primitive bridges. Then we 
began the ascent and our troubles 
commenced. The heat was intense, 
almost suffocating. Very often the 
path disappeared amongst boulders 
and then for miles stretched over clay 
hills resembling an unballasted railroad 
with the spaces between the ties about 
eight inches deep. This had been 
caused by generations of burden-bear- 
ing oxen putting their hoofs in the 
holes made by their predecessors. 

My husband had previously to this 
been alternately carrying and pushing 
his bicycle, riding being long since out 
of the question. He now straddled a 
great ox, persuading its owner to carry 
the machine, of which he seemed in 
great fear. 

The view of the monastery, from 
whatever side one sees it, is most 
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ARROW GATEWAY AND ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY 


picturesque. Approaching, we passed 
under an narrow archway a short dis- 
tance from the main entrance, upon 
the gate of which is painted the Corean 
crest. We were soon surrounded by 
monks in white attire and conducted 
to the Abbot, who offered us rice cakes 
and a pleasant drink composed chiefly 
of wild honey. 

The sun was just setting. We had 
been fourteen hours on an unshaded 





FIGURE AT TEMPLE GATEWAY 





AN EXTERIOR WALL OF TEMPLE—NATIVE CHRISTIAN 
TEACHER—TWO LITTLE BOYS GIVEN BY THEIR PAR- 
ENTS TO THE MONASTERY TO BE EDUCATED AS 
BUDDHIST PRIESTS—THE LADY IS THE 
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road, not a breath stirring, and the 
thermometer registering 118°. Our 
only thought after several times empty- 
ing the Abbot’s flagon, was of a place 
in which to rest. Outside of one of 
the several temples we were asked to 
remove our shoes and were then con- 
ducted to a dimly lighted corner within 
and informed we could lie 
down. Sleep came imme- 
diately although our rugs 
were thin and the clay floor 
hard and smooth as polish- 
ed marble. How long we 
slept I know not, but I 
awoke parched, suffocat- 
ing and in a bath of pre- 
spiration. 

Soon I put my hand on 
the floor. My exclamation 
of surprise, almost horror, 
was enough to awaken the 
others, and we realized im- 
mediately that it was only 
another act of welcome on 
the part of the kind Abbot. 
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He had had a fire built un- 
der the clay floor, that being 
a luxury without which no 
Corean who can afford it 
ever goes to sleep, winter 
or summer. 

Gathering up our belong- 
ings we quickly tiptoed our 
way out to a building with 
open sides, reached by sev- 
eral steps. Inside were a 
few rather narrow tables, a 
couple of which appeared to 
be occupied by sleepers. 
We thought of trying the 
others, but the dread of roll- 
ing off decided us to con- 
tent ourselves withthe floor. 
The sun was quite high 
when we arose and made 
the ghastly discovery that 
our companions had been 
lately monks and that the 
tables upon which they rest- 
ed were their biers. 

In spite of his ninety years 
the Abbot himself showed 
us many treasures in and 
about the extensive prem- 
ises. His hearty laugh over some of our 
translated queries, and the pleasure 
he derived from our acceptance of a 
monk’s four-cornered headgear, neck- 
lace and bamboo undershirt, are 
amongst our pleasantest recollections 
of a summer spent with the ‘‘ Hermit 
Nation.” 





TEMPLE WITH IMAGES OF FORMER ABBOTS AND MONKS 
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T is related that in ancient times, a 
certain monarch of Egypt desired 

to erect for his future resting-place, a 
tomb of surpassing’ grandeur. Thou- 
sands of slaves were gathered from 
every direction and set to work, some to 
split out vast blocks of stone from the 
quarries of Syene, far up the Nile; 
others to rough-hew and trim the irre- 
gular masses ; while still others floated 
the dressed stones down the river al- 
most to the Delta. To-day upon the 
sands of the Libyan desert stand those 
artificial hills which we call the Pyra- 
mids, still one of the wonders of the 
world and one of the most magnificent 
evidences of the skill of man. How 
these massive blocks were placed in 
position is yet unknown, but the ability 
of the builders is shewn with over- 
whelming force ; in our time the men 
who planned and directed the work 
would be called engineers. So the 
profession is ancient and the engineer, 
including under that designation the 
architect, has been an important per- 
son in all ages, but never more so than 
to-day. Perhaps we wish to bring into 
closer touch our cousins who live in 
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some remote district. The engineer 
receives instructions to build a railway 
and starts forthwith to spy out the 
land. After long weary days in the 
woods, sometimes attacked by fever 
and tormented by insects or almost 
frozen to death, the survey is finished 
and construction work commences. In 
many instances nature seems to have 
thrown every possible obstacle in the 
path. Here a deep rock-cutting must 
be made, a few yards farther a yawning 
abyss demands a bridge, while a short 
distance and a vast swamp calls for a 
floating roadbed. The housing and 
feeding of men, the conveyance of stores 
from the outposts of civilization, and 
the adaptation of the materials which 
lie at hand are a few of the problems 
with which the engineer must deal, 
and the mere recital in this hurried 
manner of the demands upon his skill 
and experience are quite sufficient to 
convince anyone that engineering calls 
for a man’s finest and most careful 
work. The construction of a railroad 
has often been made the subject of a 
magazine article and nearly everyone 
is to a certain extent familiar with the 
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difficulties and dangers which beset the 
builders, but the engineer has other 
tasks which call for just as much pati- 
ence, skill and experience. Mighty 
bridges must be built to meet the de- 
mands of modern travel; waterfalls 
must be put to work to produce the 
electrical current so indispensable at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
and that current must often be led for 
miles to supply motive power for many 
a factory and light for many a house- 
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called upon to assume. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that engineering, 
in addition to an extensive experience, 
calls for a liberal education, and the 
marvellous growth of colleges for the 
teaching of applied science is a strik- 
ing evidence of this. 

The need of such a college in Onta- 
rio was laid before the Government a 
little more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and the merits of the proposal 
were so marked, that under the regime 
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hold; canals must be built for the 
cheap carriage of bulky merchandise 
and harbours provided for the accom- 
modation of shipping ; huge buildings 
must be erected upon high-priced plots 
of land in the centres of great cities ; 
millions of tons of coal and iron must 
be mined far below the surface of the 
earth to supply the busy world with 
raw material ; and there are still dozens 
of other duties which the engineer is 


of the Hon. Adam Crooks, at that 
time Minister of Education, the Onta- 
rio School of Practical Science was 
established and a building provided a 
short distance to the south of Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. Since then the 
growth of the School has been steady 
and gratifying, and although in 1889 
a new wing of almost double the size 
was attached to the old building, the 
accommodation is to-day entirely in- 
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sufficient for the proper carrying on of 
the work. The departments of mining, 
mineralogy and geology and chemistry 
are particularly cramped for room in 
their present quarters, and it is to be 
hoped that these branches of engineer- 
ing education which are at present of 
so much im- 
portance to 
the country 
at large, will 
not be allow- 
edto stagger 
along under 
the heavy 
burden of 
insufficient 
work-room. 
The im- 
portance of 
the engineer 
t to the com- 
3 munity at 
large has al- 
ready been 
pointed out 
in the brief- 
est manner, 
but to offset 
this brevity 
there is al- 
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solation 
that nearly 
everyone 
who reads 
these lines 
can see 
every day 
some tan- 
gible and 
enduring 
monument 
of engin- 
eering skill. 
Even in- 
doors, it 
must not be 
forgotten 
that many 
of the orna- 
mental and 
useful arti- 


EMERY MACHINE FOR TESTING STRENGTH OF MATERIALS cles to be 


found in 
every home have come from what we 
call factories, which are after all only 
places where engineering has made a 
specialty of the production of certain 
particular classes of articles. 
The curricula of modern colleges of 
applied science vary somewhat and it 
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would be out of place to attempt to in- 
dicate in this article the various courses 
which have been exploited ; the School 
of Practical Science, however, agrees 
in the main with best institutions of 
the day and a glance at the studies of 
the young engineer in Toronto will 
give a fairly general idea of modern 
education in this direction. Before an 
engineer can properly proceed to de- 
sign a bridge, it is evident that he 
must have some knowledge of the 
strains which are to be carried by the 
various parts of the structure, and this 
information can only be obtained by 
the aid of mathematics. The architect, 
in his engineering capacity, must have 
some knowledge of the occurrence 
and endurance of the stone which he 
employs; mineralogy and geology are 
his guides in this direction. Such illus- 
trations might be multiplied tenfold, 
but the two given above are sufficient 





to shew that the engineer has need of 
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a certain theoretical training in addi- 
tion to the every day experience of his 
profession. The course at the School 
lasts for three years, upon the comple- 
tion of which the graduate receives a 
diploma ; and there is further a Fourth 
or Post-Graduate year, ending with the 
degree of Bachelor of Applied Science, 
conferred by the University of Toronto. 
The student may take his choice of 
five separate courses : 

1. Civil Engineering. 
Mining Engineering. 
Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 

neering. 

4. Architecture. 

5. Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 

The courses may be roughly de- 
scribed as a gradual progression from 
lectures in the first year to laboratory 
work in the fourth. The student must 
first become familiar with the principles 
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upon which his future work depends, 
and commences by studying mathema- 
tics, statics, dynamics, surveying, 
chemistry and electricity. As he passes 
from year to year the applications of 
these subjects are presented to him, 
for example in strength of materials, 
constructive design, machine design, 
practical astronomy, hydraulics, the- 


ory of the steam engine and tech- 
nical chemistry. Having become 
sufficiently familiar with the ele- 


ments of the various subjects, the 
student passes to experimental work 
in the laboratory, travelling first over 
well-known ground and finally attack- 
ing problems which demand for their 
solution his individual thought and ex- 
periment. 

In the laboratories of the School 
are to be found many interesting 
machines and pieces of apparatus, but 
it would be quite impossible to describe 
within the limits of an article such as 
this, the equipment of even one of these 
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rooms ; and we must content ourselves 
with a rapid journey through the build- 
ing, stopping only here and there to 
notice something of particular interest, 
just as a humming-bird selects the 
sweetest blossoms in a garden of 
flowers. 

In the basement, at the south end of 
the building, is the engineering labor- 
atory, and we find here a fifty horse 
power Brown engine, which is used 
solely for experimental work ; it can be 
worked condensing or non-condensing, 
steam-jacketed or not, so that a valu- 
able study may be made of the effi- 
ciency secured during operation under 
different conditions. Beside the engine 
stands a three-throw pump, with a 
capacity of 500,000 gallons per 24 
hours, while the stream which this 
supplies may be utilized for driving a 
turbine or for filling various tanks 
which discharge constantly through 
orifices, the whole constituting a hy- 
draulic system. An opportunity is thus 
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afforded for studying such important 
factors in hydraulic work as the influ- 
ence of varying heads of water upon 
the discharge through circular or rect- 
angular holes or through notches of 
various sizes and shapes, while the 
efficiency of turbines may be found 
under varying conditions, as the head 
and quantity of water are changed. 
The importance of hydraulics to the 
engineer in a country such as ours, 
where water-power is to be found in 
profusion, needs no further remark. 
In the south end of the building may 
also be, seen the laboratory for the test- 
iag of materials’ of* construction such 
ds ton, steel, wood, ston’, brick and 
‘¢ement’  Theré i is ‘inStailec ‘in this de- 
partment 2 fifty-tor emery tensicn and 
compression machine, which has a mar- 
vellous delicacy for so ponderous 
and powerful a structure. It is con- 
structed upon the same principle as an 
hydraulic press, but oil is used in the 
cylinder instead of water, and an indi- 
cator of ingenious construction en- 
ables the operator to tell very accur- 
ately the force which is being exerted. 
The machine can put forth a total force 
of fifty tons in either tension or com- 
pression, and yet, when there is nothing 
between the clamps, a pull by hand is 
instantly recorded by the indicator. 
Not far away stands the Olsen torsion 
machine, which twists bar iron in the 
same fashion as a confectioner twists 
a stick of candy. Like some giant 
among the common throng, we see the 
upper part of another testing machine 
protruding through the floor beside the 
other two. The main portion is to be 
found below, and if we are curious 
enough to go down stairs we find that 
here are tested wooden, iron and steel 
beams and posts of all sizes and shapes. 
This machine can exert a force of one 
hundred tons, and all around are the 
trophies of its prowess, huge wood- 
en beams, broken crosswise, small 
blocks of wood crushed and shattered, 
brick piers and wooden posts, which 
have all alike given way under the ter- 
rible strain. A careful record of all 
the experiments is of course preserved. 
To complete our view of the laborator- 


ies for the testing of materials of con- 
struction, we may visit the foom where 
mortars and cements receive their 
judgment. Everywhere we see: little 
briquettes, some in water, where they 
have lain perhaps for the past nine 
months, some air-dry and hard as 
stone, and others moist, with the ap- 
pearance of having been freshly made. 
When the proper time arrives, each 
and all will be placed in the rubber- 
covered jaws of the testing machine 
and strained until they break—truly 
iron hands under gloves of velvet. 

The electrical department finds 
house-room partly with the large test- 
ing machine in the basement, and a 
row of dynamos stretches across the 
floor, with much wire and many switch- 
es and fuse-boxes and other parapher- 
nalia dear to the heart of the electric- 
ian. A large modern switch-board 
provides for the transference of cur- 
rents from one set of wires to another 
and serves as a sort of nervous centre 
for the whole building. If we follow 
carefully one set of wires which pass 
out into the hall, we arrive at the elec- 
trical laboratories in the north end of 
the building, which serve the one as a 
galvanometer room and the other for 
high tension work. Both are well 
equipped, and provide excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. Across 
the hall, within double doors, is the 
astronomicaland geodetical laboratory, 
with an array of mathematical instru- 
ments, while a stately clock with sol- 
emn tick seems astonished at our 
haste. 

When we have thus glanced through 
some of the laboratories in the base- 
ment we commence naturally to climb 
upstairs, and here we find ourselves in 
a region of lecture and drafting rooms. 
Of the latter there are four, filled with 
large wooden tables, one for each stu- 
dent, and upon all may be seen the 
drawings which are being made as 
everyday work proceeds. The course 
in drafting and practical design is thor- 
ough, and the student is taught care- 
fully the importance of being able to 
correctly convey his ideas to the work- 
man by means of his drawings. After 
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MINERALOGICAL COLLECTION 


inspecting the drafting rooms, we turn 
to the museum, which is situated on 
the third story in the north end and is 
devoted to mineralogy and geology. 
A collection of minerals is to be seen 
which is used by the students for study 
and comparison, and a collection of 
ores, principally from Ontario, is placed 
near by. There is a fine set of Cana- 
dian and foreign rocks, and a palzon- 
tological collection occupies the re- 
mainder of the space. 

On the second floor, beneath the 
museum, are the chemical laboratories, 
the qualitative at the east end, the 
quantitative at the west. Unfortun- 
ately, the accommodation is entirely 
inadequate, and the work suffers ac- 
cordingly. Junior and senior men 
have to occupy the same room, and 
cannot avoid interference, with the re- 
sult that much valuable time is wasted 
by both parties, and it is very difficult 
to carry on any work which calls for 
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much room in which to set up appar- 
atus. The blowpipe laboratory is situ- 
ated upon the first floor, and, having 
been refitted recently, is equipped with 
all necessary apparatus and provides 
plenty of room. At the other end of 
the corridor is the chemical lecture 
room, a large theatre, which answers 
the purpose capitally. In the base- 
ment we find the assay laboratory, 
which is well fitted out, and is quite 
large enough for class work, but on 
passing into the mill-room we find 
once more that space is sadly lacking. 
Here may be seen the three-stamp 
gravity mill, with a Frue vanner for 
treating ores, and much valuable work 
has been done with this plant since its 
installation. A pair of rolls and a 
chlorination barrel are mounted tem- 
porarily upon wheels, and have to be 
rolled into position, because there is at 
present no position where they may be 
stationed permanently. 


From this brief description an idea 
may be gained of the work which is 
carried on by the students, and one 
might easily suppose that the young 
engineer leaves the school tolerably 
well equipped for the practice of his 
profession. Such, however, is not the 
case, and unless the graduate has gain- 
ed some practical experience either 
previous to his entering the school, or 
during his vacations, he must spend 
considerable time in acquiring that 
somewhat vague, but valuable, ad- 
junct, experience. To quote from a 
recent address by the principal of the 
school, ‘‘If the young graduate neg- 
lects to keep his eyes and ears open, 
and to make plentiful use of his note- 
book, if he does not absorb practical 
knowledge as a dry sponge absorbs 
water, he ought to go into some other 
profession ; he will never become an 
engineer, even though he be a gradu- 
ate of the School of Practical Science.” 

The question may possibly be asked, 
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‘Of what value then is a course in an 
engineering college, why not enter 
professional life at once?” True 
enough, a man may become an en- 
gineer without a college education, and 
occasionally men of uncommon force 
of character have raised themselves to 
high positions by their own unaided 
efforts ; such cases are, however, rare, 
and the ordinary man can improve his 
chances tenfold by a little preliminary 
discipline and training. 

The college graduate on first coming 
into contact with the practical man ap- 
pears to have a considerable disadvan- 
tage, and his work is usually inferior. 
If, however, our young engineer is de- 
termined to succeed, it will not be long 
before his practical knowledge will be 
on a par with that of his rival, while 
his scientific training leads him to 
speculate and experiment in the most 
logical manner, upon the possibilities 
of devising new methods, new appar- 
atus or new materials for his work. 


















































THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EASTER. 


By Professor William Clark, D.C.L, 


‘*Oh! day of days! shall hearts set free 
No ‘minstrel rapture’ find for thee ? 
Thou art the Sun of other days, 

They shine by giving back thy rays: 
Enthronéd in thy sovereign sphere, 
Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year ; 
Sundays by thee niore glorious break, 
An Easter day in ee week.” 


FEW. “will accuse the poet of the 

Christian year of exaggeration in 
employing such language in reference 
to the great Christian festival of 
Easter, for the Sunday does not mere- 
ly shine more glorious by reason of 
Easter Day ; it has its very existence 
from the fact that the event commem- 
orated at the Easter Festival—the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead—took place on the first day of 
the week. 

It is a strange fact that, whilst we 
may be said to know the date of the 
Resurrection with sufficient exactness, 
neither in ancient nor in modern times 
has the Church agreed as to the exact 
day of the Festival. In the early 
Church the Quartodecimans, pleading 
the example of St. John, kept the day 
of the month, whilst the Latin Church, 
and especially the Roman, kept the 
day of the week ; and, although this 
controversy was laid to rest by the 
Council of Nicza declaring for the 
Sunday, yet in our own day, by reason 
of the difference in the calendars, 
the Russian Church frequently keeps 
the festival later than the Western 
Churches. 

In the Greek and Latin Churches 
the festival is known as the Pascha 
(Italian, Pasgua ; French, Pdgues), de- 
rived from the Hebrew name of the 
Passover, during the celebration of 
which Festival our Lord was put to 
death and rose again. Curiously en- 
ough, this name has survived in the 
north of England, and even in Scot- 
land, where they still speak of the 
dyed eggs used at that period as Paste 
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or Pace Eggs, when probably not one 
in a hundred who use the phrase has 
the slightest notion of its meaning and 
reference. The English and German 
names (Easter and Ostern) for the 
festival have a heathen origin. They 
are taken from the name of the fourth 
month of the year, corresponding very 
nearly with our April, and this month 
derived its name from Eostre, a god- 
dess worshipped in Britain, whose 
festival was celebrated near the time 
of the vernal equinox. 

From the earliest days this festival 
was held in the highest honour by all 
Christians. It is believed that there is 
a reference to it in St. Paul’s words, 
1 Corinth. v. 7: ‘‘ Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us: therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with the old leaven, 
nor with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness ; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” The 
feast of Easter was, at least, the 
Christian Passover, in which was slain 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world, and in which those 
who joined in the commemoration of 
the sacrifices feasted at the table of 
God. From the days of the Apostles 
down to our own times it has been 
held in high honour throughout the 
whole Church, and in these latter days, 
even among those denominations which 
have opposed the institution of sacred 
seasons as savouring of superstition, 
there has been manifested a disposition 
to keep with special solemnity the fes- 
tival of the Resurrection. 

Gregory of Nazianzus calls Easter 
the Queen of festivals, and says that it 
exceeds all others as far as the Sun 
excels the other heavenly bodies. In 
early times it was surrounded with 
every mark of reverence, not only in 
worship and in the obligatory reception 
of the Holy Communion, but by tokens 
of special regard in the emancipation 
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of the suffering and in the care for the 
sick. Thus we hear from several of 
the early writers of the Church that 
Easter was an occasion for the display 
of liberality to the poor, that slaves 
were frequently emancipated at this 
period, and that there was also a gen- 
eral release of prisoners, with the ex- 
ception of those who had been guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. To this 
very day we have one standing evidence 
of the greatness of the festival. The 
Latin Church requires all its members 
to come to Holy Communion at least 
on Easter Day; and the Anglican 
Church orders, in the rubrics to the 
Communion service, ‘‘ that every par- 
ishioner shall communicate at the least 
three times in the year, of which 
Easter to be one.” 

When we consider the meaning and 
significance of Easter, none of these 
ordinances can surprise us. Every 
Christian festival has its own special 
meaning and power. Who does not 
delight to think of that ‘‘ happy morn 
in which the Saviour of mankind was 
born”? Who does not follow, in the 
services of the Church, with humble 
faith and thankfulness, ‘‘the traces of 
those holy feet which marked out for us 
the way of life.” But surely that fes- 
tival which ‘‘ brought life and immor- 
tality to light,” has a power and a 
glory all its own, and deserves every 
honour which the believing heart can 
offer it. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
is its message, and what we should be 
without that message. It appears to 
some that these are questions which 
may be dismissed with little concern as 
to the conclusions at which we may 
arrive. Such an opinion can hardly 
find justification in the idea that it 
matters little to mankind whether on 
Easter Day we commemorate a fact or 
perpetuate the belief ina hallucination. 
It surely does matter a good deal, a 
great deal whether there is such a 
thing as a resurrection from the dead, 
whether man may or may not look for- 
ward to a future life. There are few 
convictions so deeply rooted, there are 
few beliefs so universal, as the belief 
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in immortality. In some form it has 
prevailed among all races and in all 
ages. Tennyson was uttering not a 
mere individual opinion but a univer- 
sal aspiration when he said, addressing 
the ‘‘Strong Son of God, immortal 
Love” : 


‘Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him.” 


The language of the poet Young 
may be somewhat inflated, but it is 
substantially true to the experience of 
man : 

‘*A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fearanend, 

That ghastly thought would drink up all 
your joys, 

And quite unparadise the realms of right.” 

Surely, then, man may reasonably 
give ear to any arguments which may 
support such a belief, to any evidences 
which may induce the conviction that 
we are not made to die; that there is 
a future for mankind beyond the life of 
earth. We must hold, therefore, that 
he is the reasonable man who ap- 
proaches the consideration of such 
evidences in a sympathetic attitude, 
with the hope that they may prove 
adequate and conclusive, rather than 
he who assumes that no such evidences 
are to be expected and none can be con- 
vincing. Why should they not be ex- 
pected? The belief in immortality is 
not an absurdity, or an individual 
opinion. Why should the life of man 
not persist in a different envircnment? 
Whence comes ‘‘this pleasing hope, 
this fond desire, this longing after im- 
mortality,” but from the roots of that 
nature which is a reflection of the 
nature of God, a finite reproduction of 
the being of Him who ‘‘alone hath 
immortality?” He who listens to the 
testimony of the angel at the tomb— 
‘*He is risen; He is not here,” is a 
more rational man than he who rejects 
the testimony as incredible. 

There is no better attested fact in the 
past history of the world than the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. There is prob- 
ably no rational human being on the 
face of the earth who believes that the 
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apostles were impostors or deceivers. 
That men should sacrifice everything 
that the world counts desirable in 
order to propagate a belief which they 
knew to rest upon a falsehood is a 
theory too absurd to deserve discus- 
sion. On the other hand, it is almost 
as difficult to believe that they were 
under a mistake as to the resurrection 
of their Master. This theory of hallu- 
cination seems the last hope of the op- 
ponents of Christianity. For it comes 
to this : the denial of the resurrection 
is the denial of the supernatural charac- 
ter of the Christian religion. And there 
is nothing left for those who refuse 
to believe in the resurrection but the 
theory of vision or hallucination. And 
even this theory is now beginning to 
be abandoned; and some of its former 
advocates are falling back on the as- 
sumption that there was conscious de- 
ception on the part of the apostles. 
No wonder! Each sceptical theory is, 
in turn, discovered to be so baseless, 
that it must immediately give place to 
the theory which it had recently sup- 
planted. 

The theory of hallucination on the 
part of the apostles is almost as ridicu- 
lous as the theory of deception. It is 
quite certain that they did not expect 
the return of their Master. His death 
produced such a shock as to disorder 
all their hopes and expectations in re- 
gard to His Messianic character. They 
never doubted His greatness and good- 
ness: ‘‘He was a prophet mighty in 
word and deed ;” but they doubted the 
correctness of their own previous judg- 
ments: ‘‘ We trusted that this was He 
that should deliver Israel.” And from 
this state of despondency and apprehen- 
sion they were aroused not by the ecs- 
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tasy of an excitable woman, not by the 
springing up of a new hope within 
themselves, but by the visible appear- 
ance of Him who had died, who proved 
Himself the conqueror of death, the 
Lord of life, bringing the hope of ever- 
lasting life to the children of men. If 
they were mistaken, if Christ had not 
risen, there was one proof by which 
their adversaries could have shut their 
lips and convicted them of false testi- 
mony—the production of the sacred 
body of the crucified. If the apostles 
had possession of His body and de- 
clared that He had risen, they were 
impostors—an idea not capable of being 
maintained. If their adversaries had 
possession of it, they would have pro- 
duced it. 

Well, therefore, may the Christian 
Church, on the great Festival of Eas- 
ter, take up the language of St. Paul, 
and declare: ‘‘ Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. For since 
by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.” The 
dead are not lost, not separated from 
us for ever. They ‘‘ sleep in Jesus,” 
and of them we are assured that as 
‘*Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him;” and 
when the shadows of death are stealing 
over us, we see a light shining in the 
darkness, and hear the voice of love 
and power which declares: ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and he that liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die.” Such 
is our faith, and it brings a joy which 
no one taketh away from us. THERE- 
FORE LET US KEEP THE FEAST. 


























MISS DEBORAH’S EASTER HOUSE-PARTY. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


Author of ‘‘ Alone,” ‘‘ Beech Dale,” ‘‘ The Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Handicapped,” 
** Moss Side,” ‘‘ An Angel Unawares,” etc. 


7 list of guests lay on the table 

before her. While she talked 
she tapped it with a gold pencil-case, 
keeping time in a sort of happy rhythm 
with the music of her thoughts. The 
gold pencil-case had a diamond in the 
top that shot out tiny sparkles, also in 
rhythmic order. Upon the third finger 
of the hand that beat the happy tattoo 
was a larger diamond in an old-fashion- 
ed setting. The gems were heirlooms. 
So was the furniture of the room in 
which the two friends sat—a long, low 
apartment, the ceiling crossed by oaken 
beams. The house itself was colonial, 
having been built in 1710 by Gerardus 
Glen, and had come down in the direct 
line to Colonel Ten Eyck Glen, the 
father of Miss Deborah Glen, the 
present owner. She was the only sur- 
vivor of eight children born under the 
venerable roof. 

Her forty-fifth birthday would fall 
upon Easter Sunday, now but five days 
off. They proposed to celebrate it by 
a gathering of no mean sort. Miss 
Deborah was not ashamed to tell her 
age. She was wont to say that she 
valued every year she had lived, and 
would not show disrespect to one of 
the forty odd. 

The Rev. Cecil Dane—the straight, 
trim, well-groomed gentleman to whom 
she was telling her plans for the afore- 
said celebration—was fifty years of 
age. His eyes were clear; his clean- 
shaven face had the fresh colour of a 
healthy boy; his semi-clerical attire 
was invariably correct ; his hands and 
feet were small and shapely. 

Mrs. Graham, Miss Deborah’s neigh- 
bour and the wife of the rector, used to 
say that she never saw Mr. Dane and 
Miss Glen together without being re- 
minded of a pair of Dresden china 
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figures—shepherd and shepherdess— 
and longing to set one on each end of 
her mantel. 

Twenty-five years ago Cecil Dane 
was engaged to marry Katey Glen, 
Miss Deborah’s twin-sister. After her 
death, which occurred just a month be- 
fore what was to be their wedding-day, 
the young clergyman went as a home- 
missionary to the Far West, and re- 
mained upon the frontier, coming home 
but three times in the interim, for 
fifteen years. He was driven back to 
the East by ill-health threatening his 
life. When Western malaria—that 
curse in the blood that baffles time and 
drugs—was eliminated from the sys- 
tem, there remained a reminiscence of 
overwork under unpropitious circum- 
stances in a chronic bronchial weakness 
which forbade him to take a regular 
cure of souls. He had a modest 
patrimony that had supported him 
in the missionary field without aid 
from ecclesiastical societies, and it 
sufficed for his bachelor wants when he 
took up his residence in the sleepy town 
of Rhynsart-on-the-Hudson, directly 
across the river from Glenwold, the 
ancestral abode of the sister of his dead 
betrothed. 

Gossips had grown tired speculating 
as to ‘‘ what might come” of his regu- 
lar visits to Miss Deborah. Even rural 
gossip wearies of monotony of diet, 
and the relations of the two old friends 
had gone on with the regularity of 
clockwork and calendar for ten years, 
with neither variation nor shadow of 
turning to the right or to the left. 

Three times a week the shabby little 
steamer that plied every other hour be- 
tween drowsy Rhynsart-on-the-Hudson 
and the dead-and-alive hamlet, sucked, 
as driftwood by an eddy, towards the 
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Durham station at the foot of the hill 
crowned by the Glenwold House—car- 
ried the dapper little gentleman to and 
from his friend’s home. If Miss De- 
borah were absent for a day or a week 
the ferry hands found it out by his 
failure to take passage with them. As 
methodical was the order of proceed- 
ings within doors after his arrival. On 
Tuesday evenings the two played chess, 
in the library in winter, because it was 
smaller than the drawing-room and 
more cosy ; on summer nights, in the 
great parlour where the windows look- 
ed upon the river and the breeze had 
more room to wander. On Fridays an 
hour was given to backgammon, an- 
other hour to reading aloud. Miss 
Deborah was the reader always, Mr. 
Dane’s throat being weak and his 
breath uncertain. She had her own 
chair, he his, unless there were others 
present. Both chairs had high, straight 
backs, and neither occupant ever 
availed himself or herself of the prim 
support they offered. All summer long, 
and often when the weather was cold, 
Miss Deborah wore white gowns, mus- 
lin, trimmed with delicate, hand- 
wrought embroidery, or fine, soft, real 
lace that had descended to her along 
with the house, furniture and family 
jewellery. She had a pure, bell-like 
voice, somewhat slender, but never 
sharp, and she read as well-instructed 
young ladies were taught to read fifty 
years ago, in a genteel, unaffected way, 
with just as much and no more em- 
phasis than they would use in everyday 
conversation with their social equals. 
To be elocutionary was to be theatrical 
and in poor taste. When the reading 
was done they talked it over, exchang- 
ing views and suggesting theories. 
There was also reading on Sunday 
evenings, of a more serious cast, of 
course, and longer, more discursive 
dialogue ; dialogue that was always 
brotherly, sisterly and frankly friendly. 
Gossip would have died a natural death 
in listening to it. The grave they 
never forgot held more than the dust 
SO precious to both, Youthful dreams 
and hopes were there decently interred, 
without the sure and certain hope of 
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resurrection that gilded the memory of 
the beloved twin-sister. ; 

At the Christmas before the Easter 
which is the date of my story, Miss 
Deborah had paid a long visit (for her) 
to the widow of her favourite brother 
in New York. Her pretty young nieces, 
Helen and Margarita Glen, had fallen 
in love with the dainty spinster whom 
they had scarcely known until then, 
and were moved by her sprightly chat 
of their common forebears and their 
home, to entreat that they might come 
to her before long and see the enchant- 
ing old place for themselves. 

‘1 dare you to let us make up a 
house-party for you next Easter!” ban- 
tered Helen. 

‘* With all my heart,” exclaimed the 
aunt, flushing so rosily that she drop- 
ped ten years from her real age. By 
the way, she never looked it, honestly, 
at her palest and gravest. ‘‘I shall be 
forty-five years old Easter Sunday, 
April 7th. It would be a celebration 
worth talking about if you would come. 
But neither you nor your friends would 
venture into the country at that season. 
I know the ways of city butterflies !”’ 

A clamour of protest drowned her 
voice. Nothing would be more fasci- 
nating. Easter in town would be as 
dull as ditchwater by comparison. The 
more the scheme was pulled over and 
shaken about and held up to the light, 
the more alluring it was to the dlasé 
fashionists. By the time Miss Deborah 
left the hospitable abode one and an- 
other had prayed to te included in the 
scheme, and all were positively pledged 
to alight at the Durham Station on the 
evening of Saturday, April 6th) and to 
remain at Glenwold until Tuesday 
morning. 

On her way home Miss Deborah 
stopped over night in Albany to renew 
her intimacy with some cousins once 
removed. Emma Van Wyck, the fun- 
loving daughter of the house, caught 
eagerly at the novel idea of a gather- 
ing of the younger members of the 
Glen clan in the manorial homestead, 
and begged leave to bring with her the 
young man she was to marry in May. 

Thus stood the list as rehearsed by 


































Miss Deborah to the rhythmical tap- 
ping of the jewelled pencil-case. 

‘‘There will be just a dozen of us, 
all told. Helen, Margarita and Alex- 
ander Glen, with Helen’s ‘ bright, par- 
ticular’ friend, Mr. Corwin (such a 
nice fellow!) Then there are Belle 
and John Saunders and Mary Willis 
and her most devoted admirer, Mr. 
Elmendorf. That makes up the New 
York contingent. From Albany there 
are Emma Van Wyck and Charley 
Depue, another engaged couple. Cu- 
pid will have his hands full while they 
are all here. You and I are to chape- 
rone the gay crew, play propriety and 
be make-weights generally,” smiling 
with cordial sisterliness into the kind 
blue eyes bent upon her. 

A pink mist rolled gently over Mr. 
Dane’s face until it lost itself in the 
fair hair that was growing thin on the 
top of his head. It might well happen 
that a well-preserved man of fifty 
would be more sensitive as to his age 
than an independent spinster who had 
voluntarily entered the old-maid ranks 
at thirty-five. 

Miss Deborah ran on, her joyous 
excitement blinding her to the possibi- 
lity of jarring her friend’s sensibilities. 

‘*] pride myself upon the ingenuity 
that has devised comfortable quarters 
for one and all in this dear old rookery. 
You will come over on Saturday after- 
noon, prepared to stay until Tuesday?” 

‘“Would that be best?’’ demurred 
the other. ‘‘I had thought, instead, 
of offering to take a couple of men 
home with me Saturday night, engag- 
ing to return them at breakfast-time 
Sunday. To relieve the pressure upon 
the rookery and your ingenuity, you 
know. One of my brotherly preroga- 
tives is to be of service to you when- 
ever I can. It is a privilege I seldom 
enjoy.” 

‘*You are mistaken there.’”? She 
brought the jewelled top of the pencil- 
case down upon the table with a ring- 
ing rap. ‘‘ You are my Prime Minister, 
my Secretary of State—my everything 
that is kind and helpful. Tonobody 
else would I confess what an event in 

my quiet life this house-party—and on 
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my birthday !—will be. It is like re- 
newing my youth to find that really 
young people, with the ball of society 
at their feet, want to come to see me; 
are willing to take me into their 
charmed circle and make me one of 
themselves. It is a beautiful thing to 
be young. A beautiful thing,” she 
repeated, musingly, a tender smile 
upon lips that to-day had taken on their 
youthful curves. 

‘* Maturity, mellow and sweet—an 
early autumn, such as yours—is fairer, 
and more enduring,” said Mr. Dane, 
in gentle sincerity. 

‘*Don’t try to reconcile me to the 
inevitable, Cecil. I am well content 
with my age, my world and my life. 
And the thought of those blessed 
children leaving the gaieties of Easter 
in the city to enliven the existence of a 
sober, settled body like myself—com- 
ing, as Helen puts it, ‘a seven hours’ 
journey into the wilderness’ to see me 
—is enough to make me in love with 
human nature. Now ”—putting out 
her hand to a bell-rope—‘‘I mean to 
have all the rooms lighted and take you 
from the bottom of the house to the 
top to see—and admire—my arrange- 
ments and to suggest alterations.” 

His one suggestion was not offered 
until the tour of inspection was con- 
cluded, and they were back in the 
library, the until-now-neglected chess- 
board between them. 

‘* It does not accord with my ideas 
of right and fitness that you should 
tuck yourself away in a mere closet 
under the eaves when everybody else 
is so luxuriously lodged.” 

Tone and visage were expressive of 
such discontent that she laughed out- 
right in setting out the white chessmen 
at her end of the board. 

‘* How odd it seems to see you cross. 
I shall be as snug and happy as a 
house-wren. They used to call me 
‘Jenny Wren’ when I was a girl. 
But ’—flushing while she laughed in a 
shamefaced way that was very be- 
witching—‘‘I shall not be content, 
like priggish Jenny, to ‘ wear my russet 
gown and never look too fine.’ To 
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new white frock made ‘all on a-pur- 
pose’ in New York. A marvellous 
‘confection’ of crepon and chiffon, and 
half-a-dozen other French ons that 
would be all Greek to you. I shall 
walk in silk attire and look my very 
best. I cannot do the occasion too 
much honour.” 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Dane 
pleased himself by sending to Glen- 
wold a great box of roses he had 
ordered from Albany, and another that 
had been filled in Boston with trailing 
arbutus. 

‘““You forget nothing that could 
bring happiness to your friends,” said 
the note he received in acknowledg- 
ment of the gift. ‘‘ Do you recollect 
that Katey and I always wore arbutus 
on Easter Sunday, when there was a 
sprig to be had?” 

‘*The weather bureau predicts foul 
weather for Easter. I refuse to believe 
it. Yet what will that matter when 
my house-party is once safely within 
my doors? The sunshine within will 
defy the windy storm and tempest.” 

Saturday morning dawned under a 
veil of drifting rain that stiffened into 
slanting sleet by nine o’clock. At four 
in the afternoon the shabby ferry-boat 
tossed like a chip upon waves that 
chopped and pitched and foamed as in 
mid-ocean. There were but three 
passengers besides the trim little 
gentleman who wore a mackintosh and 
carried a dress-suit case as he stepped 
ashore. Not a conveyance was in 
sight. Nobody in his dry and sober 
senses would be calling for a hack at 
the lonely landing overswept by the 
swirling waters and as slippery as 
glass. 

He was encased in an icy shell when 
he paused for along breath in the deep 
porch of the colonial homestead. Every 
window was aglow, every shutter was 
wide open. Scarlet spears of light 
hurtled against the angry lines of sleet 
and broke into prismatic halos upon 
the blackness of the outer night. The 
wind was shrill, threatening, insistent. 

‘*A brutal night!” muttered the 
visitor, taking off and shaking his 
mackintosh. 
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‘*Oh, is it you?” Miss Deborah ex- 
claimed, as she came forward to meet 
him. ‘‘Comein! Comein! I hardly 
dared hope you would risk crossing in 
this storm. Yet I might have known! 
could depend upon you! I hope you 
have not taken cold.” 

They were standing under the hall 
chandelier. She wore the white ‘‘ con- 
fection,” and it became her rarely. Her 
hair, dark and abundant, with never a 
trace of silver in it, was piled high 
upon the small head and fastened with 
a jewelled comb. A feverish glow was 
in her cheeks ; her eyes gleamed and 
flashed ; she talked fast and animated- 
ly. Her gala attire and air of sup- 
pressed excitement had a strange 
contrast in the profound stillness of a 
house Mr. Dane had expected to find 
reverberant with merry voices. 

‘*] thought you were the carriages,” 
she said, looking around. ‘‘I sent 
both of them to the station to meet the 
5-10 train from New York. A part of 
the New York contingent is coming in 
that. Before they arrive you must come 
into the dining-room and see how love- 
ly your flowers have made the table.” 

An oblong bed of roses in the centre 
of the table imbedded the arbutus. A 
cluster of the same was at each plate. A 
knot of the pale, sweet firstlings of the 
spring nestled in the laces of Miss De- 
borah’s corsage. Roses, in harmoni- 
ous shades of pink, were the setting of 
the oval central ornament. The Glen 
silver, cut-glass and china glittered in 
rich profusion on buffet and table. 

While thanking Mr. Dane for his 
praises of the fair array, Miss Deborah 
seemed hardly to have heard them. 

‘* The table was laid for twelve an 
hour ago,” she went on, giving here a 
touch, there a pull, to the rose-setting, 
with unsteady fingers. ‘‘ The after- 
noon mail brought two letters, both 
‘special deliveries.’ Mary Willis’s 
mother was taken ill yesterday, and 
her daughter cannot leave her. Of 
course Mr. Elmendorf would not come 
without her. Bella Sanders’s sister 
writes that both Belle and John are 
down with the grippe. It is a scourge 
in New York just now. You'll think 































me weak and silly, but it nearly 
brought the tears to be obliged to take 
two leaves out of the table and alter the 
disposition of the rooms. Belle and 
Mary were to have my room. It gives 
me no pleasure to move down into it 
from my cubby under the eaves.” 

‘‘T can quite understand it,” 
said Mr. Dane, with real feeling. 
‘‘ Everything is beautiful still. I am 
wicked enough to wish that the absen- 
tees may know what they are missing. 
But it would not be safe for one with 
so much as a touch of grippe to be 
abroad to-night,” he added, tactfully. 

She glanced up gratefully. Shehad 
drawn comfort from accent and look, 
more than from what he said. 

‘* Thank you,” she said, in her gent- 
lest tone. ‘‘ Now, wouldn’t you like 
to go upstairs? Your valise has gone 
to your room.” 

The storm was too loud for him 
to hear the returning carriages. By 
straining his ears he fancied that he 
caught, while dressing, the sound of 
voices on the stairs and in the corri- 
dors. Knowing more of the exceeding 
deceitfulness of human nature than the 
sweet-hearted spinster could everlearn, 
he was sceptical as to the validity of 
the ‘‘ regrets ” she had accepted in all 
good faith. He was glad to think that 
Jenny Wren would have her ‘‘ party” 
in spite of the defection of the dis- 
ingenuous quartette. 

A heavy portiére was drawn across 
the door of the drawing-room. Mr. 
Dane pulled it aside. Miss Deborah 
sat in a low chair at one corner of the 
hearth, her face buried in her hands. 
The slight rattle of a ring upon the 
pole supporting the fortierve brought 
her to her feet. She turned aside ab- 
ruptly, but not until he had seen that 
she was crying. He made a hurried 
step towards her. 

‘* Deborah! What is it?” 

For a second she kept her back to- 
wards him ; her handkerchief brushed 
hastily at her eyes. Then she wheeled 
about and laughed—a forced, broken 
feint of merriment that cut at his heart- 
strings. 

‘* Nothing worth talking about ; that 
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is, nothing I might not have expected. 
Read those.”’ 

She flirted a couple of telegrams to 
his feet. He picked them up, gravely 
courteous, and opened one. 

‘* Afraid to set out lest we should be 
storm-bound ex route. Awfully sorry. 
— MARGARITA SANDERS.” 

The other was: ‘‘ Bad sore throat. 
Impossible to travel in storm. Mr. 
Depue sends regrets with mine. —EMMA 
Van Wyck.” 


Mr. Dane stooped down and thrust . 


the telegrams into the burning cinders. 
The indignant gesture, the moved look 
with which he turned to her and held 
out both hands, overcame the poor 
pretence of stoicism which Miss Debo- 
rah had kept between him and her 
wounded spirit. She dropped her face 
upon their joined hands. 

‘*And I believed they meant what 
they said,” she sobbed. ‘‘O Cecil, is 
nobody true ?”’ 

Two more leaves had been taken 
from the table when the house-party 
sat down to an eight-o’clock dinner. 
The mossy bank, even when shorn of 
the rose-border, almost encroached 
upon the plates of the four revellers. 
The trained servants moved with noise- 
less alacrity about the board, a solemn 
gladness in their mien; they were too 
well-bred to express otherwise. 

At half-past six the Glenwold carri- 
age had driven to the Rectory, less 
than half-a-mile from the Manor House, 
and Mr. Dane leaped lightly out. At 
seven the carriage set down at Miss 
Deborah’s door the Rev. Mr. Graham, 
his wife, and Cecil Dane. 

The servants and Mrs. Graham were 
the witnesses of the ceremony in the 
rose-scented drawing-room. The rec- 
tor and his wife remained to the 
belated dinner. Not alisp of telegrams 
and special delivery letters shadowed 
the gentle hilarity of the feast. 

‘*Mrs. Dane had expected several 
young relatives to be with her this 
Easter,” the bridegroom observed 
lightly during the meal. ‘‘ They were 
detained at home by gvrzfpe and other 
casualties. We will drink to their 
better health.” 
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THE WOMAN IN THE SNOW. 


By Arthur Stringer. 


AIL, msieu, you hax me w’ere I 
got dat leetle gold coompass 
wit’ de diamon’ an’ de pear! on heem! 
It was de long tam ago, msieu, de long 
tam ago, an’ I never tol’ ’bout dat 
storee to no peep’. She alway’ hang 
by the buckskin cord roun’ my neck, 
lak de scapular, an’ I only tol’ ’bout 
heem wan tam, I tink. By gare, dat 
was w’en I was de cavalier wit’ Jose- 
phine Bonsecours, down on Sainte 
Dorothée, before she mak’ mariée wit’ 
dat Cyprien Dorval on T’ree Reever. 
Wan night Josephine she hax see 
dat leetle coompass, an’ she say she 
know ver’ wail it was de souvenir 
damour wit’? som’ odder femme, an’ 
she cry on de eye an’ say she will not 
spik wit’ me encore till I tail her all 
*bout dat. Wail, I tail her, an’ she 
wipe de eye an’ say I try to mak’ foolish 
wit’? her. Den I say bigosh dat’s de 
trut’, an’ den she say ver’ col’, certaine- 
ment, dat all is de ver’ strenge storee, 
an’ den, by cripe, she go out de parloir 
wit’ de head up, an’ not even say 
‘excoos’ to me! 

You hev’ been in loave many tam 
mebbe, msieu? Wail, I don’ want 
never to be in loave, I t’ink. If I 
smash my canoe, Teet Michel, on de 
rapide or if de bull moose fight wit’ me 
on de snow an’, bigosh, break my arm 
wit’ hees front leg, or if I geev de 
hypothégue an’ lose dose leetle two 
honder arpent my fadder geev me w’en 
he die on Sainte Dorothée, dat’s all de 
purty bad ting, I tink. But I lak 
dose all ’appen on me better den fall in 
loave any tam. 

Wail, dat coompass ’appen ’bout a 
man wi’at fall in loave, an’ mebbe dat 
mak’ de strenge storee, but I tail you 
de bes’ I can. It *appen de long tam 
ago, on de year I lef’ de raf-gang on 
de Ottawa, an’ ole Desjardins tol’ me 
how he read on de Mo’real Herald 
how de man from New Yor’ mak’ de 
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announcement dat he want de Canadien 
guide to go on de boosh, an’ he say 
mebbe dat was de good t’ing for me. 
Wail, I feex up an go on de ’otel, an’ 
de man, by gare, he say ver’ wail de 
firs’ t’ing. He was a ver’ strenge man, 
an’ hees name was ’Enry Barton 
Chandler, but all de peep’ call heem 
jus’ Moose Chandler. Dey call heem 
dat name Moose b’cause wan tam he 
mak’ de grande peechure of de bull 
moose w’en he kill de man on de snow 
an’ de odder man come up too late. 
My brodder say dat was de bes’ peech- 
ure he never see, an’ de peechure-man 
mak’ de moose so good dat after dat 
dey all call heem Moose Chandler. I 
t’ink he mak’ two t’ree honder nice 
leetle peechure lak dat wit’ de fonny 
leetle brushes an’ de paint. Some tam 
he put ole ’Poleon in dem, an’ by gare 
he mak’ de leetle man on de peechure 
look lak me sure ’nough, for he show 
me dose peechures in de book wat tail 
all bout how de caribou an’ de wapiti 
an’ de moose an’ de otter an’ de black 
bear leev on de boosh. 

But I find dat all out after. W’en 
we firs’ go up on de woods I near go 
outside myself wit’ de joy w’en I t’ink 
of all de red deer, an’ de fine moose 
hunt we hev, an’ de pleasurement we 
mak’ wit’ shooting de caribou. An’ 
by gare we go up to Leetle Maurice, 
two t’ree honder arpent from de Cana- 
dian Pacifique Railway an’ seex mile 
pas Mattawa, an’ dere we build de fine 
leetle cabane. But de Moose Man he 
never shoot nodding all de tam, an’ I 
tink on de inside dat is ver’ fonny. 
He jus’ tak’ hees pencil in hees hand 
an’ put on hees snow-shoe an’ wen he 
see de caribou he ronne an’ ronne lak 
de crazy man, an’ chase de caribou two 
t’ree hour on de snow till de caribou he 
near bust wit’ de fatigue an’ seet down 
at las’, an’ let hees tongue hang out. 
Den de Moose Man he ronne up too 
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an’ seet down too an’ mak’ de leetle 
peechure wit’ de pencil, an’ come on de 
’ouse at night singing de chanson, he 
was dat happy, an’ put hees leetle 
peechure in de beeg book wit’ ‘‘ Cari- 
bou”" on de back, an’ say it was de 
grande day forheem. Sometam, too, 
he mak’ me lie down all day in de snow 
an’ wait for de cow, moose, an’ bimeby 
de cow moose com’ an’ den he tak’ 
hees pencil an’ mak’ som’ more peech- 
ure an’ put heem in de beeg book wit’ 
‘*Moose”’ on de back, an’ say ’bout 
heem she was wort’ de whole year to 
wait on de snow for dat. 

Wail, I tink all de tam dat he was 
crazy on de head, for he never let me 
shoot de caribou or de moose wan tam, 
onless shee be for de grub, but, by 
gare, he walk twenty, t’irty mile trough 
de snow for de leetle peechure. An’ 
dat don’ mak’ no pleasurement, I t’ink. 
But, by gare, dat Moose Man was de 
grande feller all desam. He work lak 
de beaver all de winter, an’ he laugh 
wit’ de mout’ all de tam, no matter 
w’at ’appen, an’ never spik de sacredam. 
An’ den, after all, I t'ink he was not 
crazy on de head. 

Den bimeby he go to New Yor’ an’ 
come back de nex’ winter an’ bring 
two.t’ree sleigh load of de fonnies’ 
tings you never see—de photygraf an’ 
de books an’ de beeg bat’ tubbe an’ de 
sof’ fedder pillow wit’ de fonny cover 
an’ a lot of tings wat I never see 
b’fore. Den we keek out de ole box- 
stove an’ put heem in de keetchen an’ 
de Moose Man tail me how to mak’ de 
beeg stone fire-plac’ on wan side of de 
cabane. Den we feex heem up inside 
wit’ de robes an’ de skins an’ de peech- 
ures, an’ she look lak de manor for sure. 

Wail, de Moose Man he seem ver’ 
happy, an’ som’ tam he mak’ de peech- 
ure all day long an’ som’ tam he go on 
de boosh an’ watch de animal all day 
long. An’ he wheesle wit’ heemself 
lak de rossignol in de morning w’en he 
use dat fonny bat’ tubbe, for, by gare, 
he tak’ de bat’ ev’ry day, no matter 
how col’ she mak’. An’ I hax heem if 
he feel lonesome no tam, an’ he say 
mebbe, but dat’s de on’y way, he tail 
me, to be de great man some tam. 


Den wan day de fonnies t’ing ’appen. 
It was after de beeg snowstorm dat 
year, an’ it was de mos’ fines’ day I 
never see, wit’ ev’ryt’ing all w’ite wit’ de 
snow, w’en no wind blow, an’ de sonne 
shine bright on de eye an’ all de sky 
was de sof’ blue lak de robin’s egg. 
But she was ver’ col’, by gare, for all 
dat. We was come back on de cabane 
roun’ by the Horse-Shoe Reedge, w’en 
de Moose Man sodden catch my arm 
an’ cry out: ‘‘My God, dat woman 
she will be keel for sure!” 

Den I look up on de Reedge an’ | 
see w’at he mean. De snow she curl 
over de rock on de top of de Reedge 
lak de pie-crus’ curl over the pan som’ 
tam. An’! tink for sure dat woman 
was crazy on de head, for she stan’ 
dere out on de edge of de Reedge an’, 
by gare, she keek de snow-crus’ down 
on de rock wit’ her foot, two t’ree feet 
onderneat’. 

De Moose Man he ronne up an’ 
down an’ wave hees han’ an’ holler 
‘* Go back, go back!” Den de woman 
on de Reedge she see heem an’ wave 
her han’ at heem, an’ den I see w’at 
‘appen an’ tol’ de Moose Man. ‘‘ You 
see dat leetle reedge behin’ de woman, 
msieu? Wail, I t'ink she mus’ hev 
slide down de snow-crus’ on dat, an’ I 
tink, by gare, she don’ know how to 
climb back encore, for de snow-crus’ 
she is mebbe too slippery !” 

An’ de Moose Man look, an’ he say 
he t’ink dat was right sure ’nough. 
Den we bot’ start out to climb de 


Reedge, but it was de long way round ° 


an’ we hev to mak’ de beeg detour an’ 
de snow she was ver’ deep. 

On de way I tak’ w’at you call de 
sash off de Moose Man, an’ tie heem 
togedder on my sash an’ mak’ de lariat 
wit’ heem an’ say dat’s de t’ing to t’row 
down on de woman w’en we mak’ de 
try to pull her up. An’ de Moose Man 
say ‘‘Good!” 

W’en bimeby we com’ ’round to de 
top of de Reedge de sweat she ronne 
down my back lak wan reever, I t’ink. 
But de Moose Man he jus’ chew hees 
teet’ togedder an’ mak’ de hurry to de 
edge above w’ere de woman stan’ an’ 
spik wit’ her. I can’ spik de sam’ 
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words w’at he say, but I tail you de 
bes’ I can. 
** You ver’ foolish woman,” he say, 


‘“‘how dare you go out on dat 
Reedge ?” 

De woman she turn’ roun’ ver’ slow 
an’ look up on heem ver’ col’. By 


gare, I t’ink she hev de face lak de 
sainte. I never see no face lak dat, 
but she say to de‘Moose Man ver’ 
proud : 

‘Who are you? An’ how dare you 
spik wit’ me lak dat?” 

De Moose Man he don’ know wi’at 
to mak’ wit’ dat. ‘‘Don’ you know 
you be keel for sure?” he holler down 
at her. ‘‘How did you get on dat 
reedge?” Den he say to me ver’ low, 
** Queeck, ’Poleon, queeck, for God’s 
sake.” 

De woman she look up on heem an’ 
don’ say nodding. Den de Moose Man 
get scare an’ holler: ‘‘ Don’ move! 
Don’ move!” But she jus’ look up on 
heem an’ don’ say nodding, but try to 
geev heem de scare wit’ de eye, I t’ink. 
But de Moose Man he frown wit’ hees 
face an’ geev her de scare back all de 
more. Den she look down on de snow 
wit’ de eye an’ laugh de leetle tam an’ 
geev wan shoulder de shrug an’ den 
look up on de Moose Man encore. Dat 
tam she look up lak de leetle chil’ w’at 
know he do somet’ing bad, and say 
ver’ qui’t: ‘‘I ronne away!” 

‘*W’ere you ronne from?” hax de 
Moose Man. De woman she smile 
lak she say on de head, ‘‘ W’y, hereis a 
man w’at don’ know me,” an’ den she 
say: ‘‘I say wit’ myself, I t’ink I lak 
to clim’ de beeg w’ite hills an’ see all 
dat strenge country jus wan’tam. So 
I climb all de way up here an’ slide 
down on dat leetle fonny ice-crust w’ere 
you was stan’ now, an’ den I fin’ I can’ 
clim’ up heem once more. An dat’s all, 
on’y I t’ink my feet is ver’ near freeze.” 

I can’ tail you de words w’at she 
spik, but dat's mos’ all she say, I t’ink. 

Den de Moose Man say encore: ‘‘I 
want to know w’ere you ronne from.” 
An’ de woman she look on heem an’ 
hang de head down so he can’ see her 
face, an’ say she ronne away from de 
Canadien Pacifique Railway down de 
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hill, w’ere de train was stock on de 
snow all night, an’ she say dey still 
t’ink she was asleep on de car. 

De Moose Man he don’ know w’at 
to mak’ wit’ dat, but he look roun’ 
were de railway ronne t’rough de 
valley an’ he say: ‘‘ W’y, de train is 
gone.”’ Den de woman she mak’ ver’ 
w’ite on de face an’ put de han’ on her 
heart an’ say: ‘‘No! No!” lak she 
cry wit’ de tears in her voice. An’ de 
Moose Man he say, ‘‘ Queeck, ’Poleon, 
queeck !” 

Wail, all dat tam I was chop de foot- 
hole in de snow-crus’, an’ wen I get 
close ’nough I drop de sash over her 
head an’ pull heem tight round de waist 
purty queeck. 

‘* How dare you do a t’ing lak dat,” 
she cry out, an’ stamp her foot on de 
snow. But we hol’ our breat’ an’ pull 
up on de sash for all we can. An’ w’en 
she stamp de foot lak dat, de snow- 
reedge she don’ say nodding, but she 
jus’ spleet down de meedle an’, mon 
Dieu, de whole reedge w’ere de woman 
was stan’ fall two t’ree honder feet 
down on de rock in de valley. 

‘*T’ank God,” de Moose Man say 
wile we pull de woman up on de top 
w’ere we stan’, ‘‘ T’ank God!” 

Den de woman she look w’ere de 
snow reedge was jus’ de leetle tam 
b’fore, an’ den she look way down, 
were de snow dat fall mak’ de beeg 
wite cloud on de rock, an’ den she look 
in de Moose Man’s eyes, an’ don’ say 
nodding. But de firs’ ting we know 
she was faint right off an’ fall out on 
de snow lak she was dead for sure. 

Den de Moose Man he kneel down 
on de snow, an’ tak’ de fur off de 
woman’s neck, an’ rub de snow on her 
forehead wit’ hees han’. Den he tak’ 
off her glove an’ rub her han’ ver’ fas’, 
an’ dat don’ do no good, den he rub 
som’ more snow on her forehead an’ 
push up her hair ver’ sof’, an’ shak’ 
hees head two t’ree tam. Den I start 
to rub her han’ an’ de Moose Man say 
ver queeck: ‘‘ Never min’, t’ank you, 
’Poleon; I'll ten’ todis!” An’solI don’ 
say nodding on dat, but stan’ dere an’ 
watch. An’, by gare, I look down on 
dat woman w’ere she lay out on de w’ite 
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snow an’ I don’ t’ink I see wan tam 
any woman dat looklak dat. She was 
all dress, bigosh, in de fines’ fur I never 
saw b’fore, an’ she hev de fonnies’ leetle 
w’ite han’, an’ de fonnies’ leetle foot 
I never see. An’ she hev de ver’ w’ite 
colour on de face, but it hev de sof’ 
look lak de sainte, an’ de hair dat shine 
almos’ as mooch lak de gold on ole 
Desjardin’s watch as de fur of de gold- 
en marten, I t’ink, an’ I never see so 
mooch hair. An’ w’en I stand dere an’ 
say on de head dat I t’ink for sure she 
look lak de angel, bimeby after de 
leetle wile she open up de eye ver’ 
slow an’ say: ‘‘ W’ere am I, Natalie?” 
An den I see she hev de sof’ eye, lak 
de sky w’en de robin sing on de boosh 
dat spring was com’. 

Den de Moose Man he rub her fore- 
head ver’ gentle wit’ de col’ snow an’ 
say dat’s all right. Den he lif’ her up 
in hees arms lak de leetle enfant an’, by 
gare, he carry her all de way on de 
cabane. On de way I see dat he was 
purty tire an’ I hax heem if I tak her 
for de leetle tam w’ile he mak’ de res’, 
and he say, ‘‘ No, t’ank you, ’Poleon; I 
t’ink I manage all right.” 

Wail, w’en we get on de ’ouse I mak’ 
up de fine beeg fire an’ de Moose Man 
feex de beeg ch’ir wit’ de pillow an’ all 
de softes’ fur, an’ de woman she sit 
dere on de front of de fire wit’ her 
head lean back on de beeg red pillow. 
An’ she laugh leetle bit an’ say we all 
try to mak’ de foolish wit’ her, lak she 
was sick. Den de Moose Man geev 
her de leetle glass of cognac to dreenk, 
w’ile I mak’ de bes’ supper w’at I know 
how, de venison an’ moose-tongue an’ 
w’ite biscuit an’ tea an’ hot pan-cake 
wit maple-syrup. 

Wail, wile I do all dat de Moose 
Man he go to put wan more cushion 
onder de woman’s foot w’en he say: 
‘* W’y, dose foot was wet t’rough an’ 
you hev not tol’ me!” 

Den de woman she turn pink on de 
face an say, ‘‘I know dat, msieu, but 
I tink it don’ mak’ no diff’rence,” an’ 
try to hide her foot. 

Den de Moose Man go right off an’ 
get wan beeg pair of hees woolen 
stocking wit’ de red stripe, w’at he 
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wear wit’ de snow-shoe on de boosh, 
an’ de bes’ pair of mocassin w’at he hev, 
an’ say to de woman lak she was hees 
leetle girl, ‘‘ I t’ink you had bes’ put 
dose on b’fore you tak’ decol’!” 

I don’ t’ink de woman lak de way 
he tol’ her dose, for she bite de lip an’ 
say ver’ proud she don’ care to do t’ing 
lak dat, tanks. But de Moose Man 
he say she mus’. » Den de woman she 
stamp her foot an’ say she will not. 
Den de Moose Man say ‘‘ Ver’ wail, 
we see ’bout dat,” an’ tol’ her she mus’ 
hev dose t’ings on w’en he come back. 

Den de woman she try to mak’ heem 
scare wit’ de eye, but he don’ say 
nodding, an’ den she cry a leetle bit 
an’ den she laugh an’ say she t’ink he 
was a ver’ beeg cross man. An’ wen 
he com’ back sure ’nough she hev de 
nice warm stocking on, an’ de Moose 
Man kneel down an’ feex de moccasin 
on for her, an’ say he feel ver’ sorry 
*bout w’at he say. Den de woman say 
she almos’ lak mebbe to hev som’ wan 
spik lak dattoher. An’ w’ile he kneel 
dere he look up on de woman w’ere de 
fire shine on de red pillow an’ de 
woman’s face an’ mak’ all de gold hair 
lak wan beeg crown on her head, an’, 
by gare, I never see de Moose Man 
look on any wan lak dat b’fore. An’ I 
t’ink it tak’ heem ver’ long tam to feex 
dose moccasin. An’ de woman I tink 
she see de way de Moose Man look, 
for. she go pink on de cheek an’ den 
she go w’ite on al! de face, w’ile she 
look down on heem wit’ de sof’ eye, 
an’ ver’ sad I t’ink. Den she look up 
an’ try to mak’ de laugh, but she don’ 
go, an’ den she don’ know w’at to do, 
so she move her toe up an’ down in de 
moccasin an’ say she never feel nodding 
so nice an’ warm lak dat on her foot. 
Den she look roun’ an’ say she never 
see such a nice leetle warm cabane lak 
dat b’fore. Den she look on all de book 
an’ de peechures an’ de skins, an’ den 
she com’ back an’ look on de Moose 
Man an’ say it mus’ be de bes’ t’ing in all 
de worl’ to leev lak dat. An de Moose 
Man say it is. Den she walk up an’ 
down on de room an’ hol’ out her han’s 
—so—and say it was-de grande t’ing 
to be free. 
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Den she say she mus’ help me mak’ 
de supper, an’ she laugh som’ more an’ 
hax me to turn up de sleeve for her, an’, 
by gare, I show her how to mak’ over 
de pan-cake on de odder side, an’ she 
tink dat ver’ fonny. An’ de Moose 
Man com’ an’ help, too, an’ we all mak’ 
de talk ver’ fas’, an’ all laugh bout 
ev’ryt’ing, an’ 1 tail her de bes’ story 
w’at I know ’bout de boosh, an’ she 
mak’ de beeg eyes at dose, an’ den we 
hev supper, I t’ink, an’ she eat ev’ry- 
ting de Moose Man geev her an’ say 
she was ver’ hongry, an’ den she sit 
down on de beeg ch’ir encore, an’ look 
on de fire an’ mak’ de leetle sigh an’ 
say dat was de happies’ supper she was 
ever eat. An’ de Moose Man he look 
on de fire too an’ say dat was de hap- 
pies’ supper he evereat. Den she look 
at all de Moose Man’s leetle peechures 
w’at he mak’ in de book, an’ say he was 
aver’ great man. Den dey mak’ de 
talk for de long tam ’bout de plac’ dey 
call Lon’on an’ mak’ more talk "bout 
Paree, I t’ink, an’ som’ tam dey spik in 
Anglaish an’ som’ tam in de Frainch. 
An’ dey sit on de fire ver’ happy to- 
gedder, I t’ink, an’ spik ’bout de t’ings 
wat I don’ know ’bout, w’en de leetle 
clock on de fire-plac’ strike ten tam, 
an’ I t'ink som’ t’ing com’ back on de 
head of dat woman, for she jomp lak 
she jus’ wa’k up an’ say ‘‘ Mon Dieu, 
I mus’ be crazy, I mus’ be crazy! 
Queeck, queeck, pour l’amour de Dieu, 
I mus’ go back. Please tak’ me back, 
msieu!” 

‘“Yes, but were?” de Moose Man 
he hax. 
‘* W’y, to de railway train,” she say. 
‘*To my own peep’.” 
‘I’m ’fraid we can’ do dat,” he say. 
** Here we are on de boosh, alone, 
an’ dere is no train. De neares’ plac’ 
is Leetle Maurice, an’ dat is seex mile 
off, an’ de on’y wan dere is Beel Polson, 
de ha’f-breed. But ’Poleon here will 
go to heem to-night, an’ tak’ any mes- 
sage you mak’ an’ hev heem start zmme- 
diatement for Mattawa, an’ den dey can 
sen’ on de portage sleigh t’morrow. 
Dat’s de on’y way.” 

‘*T’morrow!” she cry, ‘‘ but I mus’ 

go now! Oh, you don’ onderstan’, you 
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don’ onderstan An’ she wa’k up an’ 
down lak de lynx in de cage. ‘‘I tail 
you I mus’ go,” she say encore. 

De Moose Man say ver’ qui’t he is 
sorry, but she will be keel wit’ de col’ 
for sure. Dende woman say ver’ wail, 
she go jus’ de sam’, an’ den she mak’ 
ready to start. 

De Moose Man walk to de door of 
de cabane an’ stan’ dere. 

** You will not go,” he say ver’ qui’t, 
an’ de woman draw herself up ver’ 
high w’en she hear heem spik lak dat. 

‘*Do you know who you spik lak 
dat wit?” she stan’ up an’ hax. 

‘* Yes, I do,” de Moose Man he say, 
ver’ qui’t. 

‘* Wail?” she hax, an’ raise de eye- 
brow. 

‘* De woman I loave,” say de Moose 
Man. ‘‘An’ for dat reason I will never 
let you be keel wit’ de col’ jus’ to mak’ 
de foolish on de night lak dis tam!” 

De woman she step back on herself 
t’ree four steps ver’ slow, an’ hol’ up 
her han’. Den she cry out ‘‘ Stop! 
Stop! You don’ onderstan’.’”’ Den she 
pull on her glove ver’ queeck an’ say, 
‘*You hev been ver’ kin’ an’ good to 
me, an’ you hevalso save my life. An’ 
onless I| tail you now it will seem lak I 
was try to mak’ de lie.” Denshestop 
an’ she look on de groun’ lak dat tam 
she say she ronne away. An’ den she 
t’row up her cheen, lak she say on de 
head she don’ care, den she almos’ cry 
on de eye an’ say: ‘‘I—I am Freder- 
ica Eesabelle Veectoria, Preencess of— 
of—” an’ she tol’ heem de place, an’ 
my brodder he say w’en I tol’ heem 
*bout it dat he know dat country wit’ 
de fonny name ver’ wail. 

By gare, dat woman look ashame 
she was de Preencess, I t’ink, for she 
hang de head an’ go back on de ch’ir 
an’ watch de Moose Man ver’ qui’t. 
Den de Moose Man, I t’ink, hees heart 
get col’ on heem lak ice, but he draw 
heemself up an’ look on her de long 


tam an’ den he say ver’ qui’t: ‘‘ You 
are all dat, mebbe, but you are de 
woman w’at I loave.” By gare, he 


was de mos’ courageous man I ever 
see, dat Moose Man. W’enI try to 
tail Josephine dat down on Sainte 
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Dorothée I was alway’ get hot lak de 
box-stove an’ den col’ lak de piece of 
ice inside, an’ not be able to say heem. 

W’en he say dat de Preencess she 
look on de fire lak she preten’ she don’ 
hear w’at he spik an’ say ver’ fas’: 
‘* Dat is not all, I mus’ tail you de res’. 
I am Preencess Frederica Eesabelle, but 
b’sides dat I mus’ tail you dat I mak’ 
mariée wit’ my cousin Gustave Walde- 
mar of Saxony, int’ree mont’s.” Den 
he try to stop her, but she say ver’ 
queeck: ‘‘No, don’ stop me now, I 
mus’ tail you ev’ ryt’ing.” An’ den she 
tol’ heem how she leev on England 
wen she was de leetle girl till she 
grow up beeg, den dey tak’ her ’ome 
an’ dey all tail her she mus’ mak’ 
mariée wit’ Preence Gustave, for dat is 
de bes’ t’ing for de country. An’ she 
say ver’ wail, on’y she say she mus’ go 
all roun’ de whole worl’ wan tam b’fore 
she hev to be shut up in w’at she call 
de court. An’ she say dat is w’y she 
mak’ de voyage wit’ sa tante an’ dat 
dey mak’ de visit on Rideau Hall for 
de winter fetes dere, for sa tante know 
ver’ wail de man w’at was de Gouver- 
neur Generale of de whole Canadaw. 
An’ she hax heem how far Ottawa was 
from dere. An’ den she tol’ heem 
many more t’ings w’at I can say, for 
dey all get meex up on my head, I[ 
tink. 

Wail, de Moose Man he leesten to 
all dat an’ den he com’ over an’ tak’ de 
Preencess han’ an’ walk wit’ her on de 
winder, an’ look out on de snow. Den 
he say, ver’ difficile: ‘‘ You see all dat 
wite worl’ an’ dat sof’ light on de sky. 
Wail, dose light are de Northern Light, 
an’ dat is de Nort’, an’ de Nort’ is 
always true!” 

‘* Yes,” de Preencess say after heem, 
**de Nort’ is always true!” 

‘* An’ here,” de Moose Man say, “all 
de res’ of de whole worl’ don’ mak’ no 
dif’rence. Here dere is jus’ de stars, 
an’ de snow, an’ de Light, an’ de heart 
w’ere loave can buil’ de nes’.” 

De Preencess she look up on de stars 
ver’ long tam, an’ don’ say nodding on 
dat. Den she put de han’, I t’ink, on 
hees han’, an’ smile ver’ sof’, an’ w’en 
she do dat he shut her up tight in both 


hees arms an’ say two, t’ree, four tam 
dat he loave her an’ hax w’y dey both 
can’ shut de door on de whole worl’. 
An’ de Preencess lay dere de leetle tam 
an’ not say nodding, on’y mak’ de 
breat’ com’ ver’ queeck. An’ den all 
at once she look roun’ wit’ de scare on 
her face, an’ say, ‘‘No! No!” Den 
she look on hees eyes once more, an’ 
tail heem ver’ gentle dat he mus’ not 
hax her dose tings dat night, for she 
can’ tink wit’ de head w’en she see 
heem dere an’ he stan’ so close to her. 

Wail, jus’ on dat tam I start out to 
tail Beel Polson ’bout go on Mattawa 
for de portage-sleigh, an’ geev heem 
de message w’at to sen’ on Ottawa by 
de tellygraf. An w’enI com’ back ver’ 
late, by gare, I fin’ de Moose Man walk 
up an’ down outside on de snow, ‘an’ 
he tail me be ver’ qui’t for de Preencess 
was asleep. An’ w’en | wake up inde 
meedle of de night I see heem sit by de 
fire on de keetchen, w’ere de light 
shine on hees face, an’ I don’ know 
w’at he t’ink bout so hard, but I say 
wit’ myself it’s de fonny t’ing to fall 
in loave, by gare. 

An’ de Preencess I don’ t’ink she 
sleep ver’ mooch, too, for w’en I mak’ 
de fines’ breakfas’ you never see, all 
she eat was de leetle cup of tea an’ 
two t’ree bite of de bannock. But she 
talk all de tam, an’ say she never sleep 
b’fore on de fonny place lak dat, an’ 
laugh ver’ mooch, but I see ver’ wail 
de eyes don’ laugh wit’ de mout. An’ 
ever’ leetle w’ile she look, I t’ink, ver’ 
sof’ on de Moose Man. An’ de Moose 
Man he don’ eat nodding-on dat meal. 
Den he say mebbe it mak’ two t’ree 
o’clock by de tam de peep’ an’ de 
portage-sleigh com’ up from Mattawa, 
an’ he hax de Preencess if she lak to 
res’ on de ’ouse or mebbe mak’ de 
leetle picnic on de pine hills de las’ day 
she was in de Nort’. An’ de Preencess 
say, by gare, she lak to see de pine 
hills, an’ look ver’ happy ondat. An’, 
bigosh, I mak’ her de nice leetle pair 
of bear-paw snow-shoe w’ile she wait, 
an’ de Moose Man geev me de moose- 
skin w’at cover hees gun, to cut up for 
de string to lace heem wit’. An’ wile 
I feel up de leetle tea-pail wit’ de grub 
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de Moose Man feex de Preencess all up 
nice an’ warm, an’ off we go on de 
boosh. 

Ah, msieu, dat was de mos’ fines’ day 
I never see. All de sky was lak wan 
beeg blue bowl turn upside down, an’ 
de sonne shine on all de wiite snow, 
w’at cr-r-runch lak charcoal on de foot, 
an’ de wind I t’ink she fall asleep for 
sure, an’ de on’y soun’ was de leetle 
snow-bird, w’at sing all de sam’ as de 
robin in de spring, an’ de Preencess 
say it was lak de shower of musique 
w’at was turn into de icicle. An’ sure 
’nough, dat’s jus’ how de snow-bird 
soun’. An’ all de leetle firs on de hill- 
sid’ hev de w’ite hood of snow on dem, 
jus’ lak de Ursaline nun, I say, an’ de 
Preencess laugh at dat an’ geev dein 
de leetle shak’ wit’ de han’ an’, pluff! 
all de snow fall off. An’ I go on ahead 
an’ break de trail trough de deep 
snow, an’ de Preencess an’ de Moose 
Man walk behin’, an’ w’en I hear her 
spik on dose qui’t beeg wiite hills, I 
tink for sure I never hear musique lak 
dat on de voice b’fore. An’ wen we 
climb on de top of Otter Mountain de 
Moose Man show de Preencess de 
grande view, were de hills sit onder 
de blue sky an’ laugh in de sonne lak 
de lot of leetle chil’ren. An’ de Preen- 
cess say all de straight black pine-tree 
up an’ down de hills look lak de army 
of marching sojers, an’ den she smell 
dat sweet air wit’ de nose an’ sigh two 
tree tam. ‘‘It’s all so qui’t, so quit!” 
she say; ‘‘an’ ev’ryt’ing is so sof’ an’ 
w ite an’ still,” she say; ‘‘I could leev 
here happy for wan honder year, an’ 
grow ole wit’ de stars, an’ sing in de 
winter-tam lak de snow-bird, an’ loave 
de sommer all de more w’en she com’. 
An’ den, wen de longue voyag’ be 
mak’, I tink I could say good-bye ole 
worl’, an’ sleep onder de blue sky wile 
God put all de worl’ to bed.” 

Den she lean on de Moose Man’s 
arm, an’ he say to her ver’ quit: ‘‘Den 
w’y can’ we mak’ dat longue voyag’ 
togedder ?” 

Den she look on heem, an’ her eye 
shine lak de stars on de sky at night. 

‘*We could,” she tol’ heem, ver’ 
simple. ‘‘We could. Yes; we could, 
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if loave was de on’y king.” An’ den 
two leetle tear ronne down her cheek 
an’ she say nodding. 

An’ wen de Moose Man see dose 
two leetle tear, I tink he’s de ver’ 
fonny man if he don’ see dat de Preen- 
cess loave hem for sure ’nough. He 
hol’ out bot’ hees arm to her, but she 
shak’ de head ver’ slow an’ say ‘‘If 
loave was de on’y king.” Den de 
Moose Man act ver’ strenge an’ say 
two tree honder tings, I t’ink, all on 
de sam’ tam’. I can’ tail you all w’at 
he say, but he tol’ her loave was de 
on’y king, an’ hax her w’y she mus’ go 
back to dat odder worl’. 

But she shak’ de head ver’ slow en- 
core an’ say dat odder worl’ was her 
worl’, an’ dat in her worl’ she mus’ do 
de ting w'at de odder peep’ say, no 
matter w’at dat cos’ her. An’, by gare, 
she tail heem right out how mooch she 
loave heem, an’ dat she can never 
loave no man lak dat once more. An’ 
she cry on de eye a leetle tam, an tail 
heem dat w’at dey call honour was com’ 
b’fore de loave. An’ de Moose Man, I 
tink, he see dat de right ting sure 
*nough, for he drew heemself up an’ 
look w’ere de red sonne go down over 
de black pine, an’ don’ say nodding for 
de long tam. 

An’ de Preencess she stan’ dere, too, 
for de long tam, an’ den she shut bot’ 
her eye an’ sway on wan side an’ den 
on de odder, lak de tree in de win’, an’ 
den she say: ‘‘ Won’, won’ you kees 
me, jus’ for de wan tam?” 

An’ de Moose Man shut her up in 
hees arms an’ kees her dat‘wan tam, 
lak she hax heem. An’ de sonne go 
down behin’ de hills, an’ de rabbits 
com’ out to ronne all ’roun’, an’ de 
snow-bird he don’ sing no more, an’ de 
day she mak’ ver’ col’ an’ gray. An’ 
we all go back on de cabane ver’ slow, 
an’ no wan say nodding all de way. 

W’en we are almos’ dere we hear de 
sleigh-bell, an’ up com’ de portage- 
sleigh an’ two t’ree dozain sojer wit’ 
de black capot an’ de silver button on 
de coat. Den wan of the sojer, de 
wan wit’ de gold button on hees coat, 
wat Beel Polson tol’ me was de azde- 
de-camp to de Gouverneur Generale, 
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he step up an’ mak’ de salut’ an’ say, 
‘‘“T’ank God, your Highness! Dey 
all t’ought you was los’ on de woods!” 

Den de Preencess hax heem ver’ col’ 
w’ere w’at she call de Duchesse was; 
an’ by gare, she spik de odder way dan 
she spik wit’ de Moose Man, I t’ink. 
An’ de man wit’ de gold button on de 
coat say de Duchesse was on de spee- 
cial train wat was sen’ back on Mat- 
tawa, an’ dat t’ree four compaignie of 
de sojer mak’ de hunt all trough de 
country for her. 

Den de Preencess say ver’ wail, she 
com’ immediatement, an’ den she turn 
an’ say good-bye to de Moose Man. 
An’ de Moose Man he go all w’ite on 
de face, but he smile ver’ qui’t, an’ 
mak’ de col’ bow. But w’en de Preen- 
cess hol’ out her han’ he say ver’ low : 
**T will loave you for all my life!” An’ 
de Preencess close bot’ her eye an’ she 
say, ‘‘An’ I, forever.” An’ de man 
wit’ de gold button mak’ de salute 
encore, an’ de sojer line up on de snow, 
an’ de sleigh-bell ring, an’ de Preencess 
was gone, an’ I stan’ dere on de trail, 
an’ peench myself to se if I on’y mak’ 
de dream. 

An’ wen we go on de cabane she 
seem ver’ dark an’ qui’t, an’ I don’ 
know w’at mak’ all dat seem so fonny 
an’ solitaire, an’ w’en I mak’ de supper 
for de Moose Man he on’y sit by de 
fire an’ not mak’ de mov an’ not say 
nodding. At las’ I say: ‘‘Msieu, de 
supper she wait wan hour!” an’ I t’ink 
he don’t hear dat, an’ I say heem once 


TO MY 


a stormy sea’s atwixt us twa, 
Oh, my ain, my dearie, lass ; 
An’ when my bonny’s far awa’, 
The days are lang an’ dreary, lass. 


Altho’ I’m idlin’ by the burn, 

Or wand’rin’ o’er the heather, lass ; 
My thochts to thee will ever turn, 
Our hearts are aye together, lass. 


more. Den he look up an’ say, ‘‘T’ank 
you, ’Poleon;” an’ I t’ink I never see 
heem look so tire’ out lak de ole man. 
An’ dat night, by gare, I see heem 
kees de beeg ch’ir were de Preencess 
was sit wen she was on de cadbane. 
Den he look roun’ on de peechure, an’ 
say wit’ heemself: ‘‘ By gare, I hev de 
beeg work to do dis nex’ two t’ree 
year!” An’ I go on de keetchen to 
bed an’ leev heem dere. 

Dat’s all de storee, msieu, for de nex’ 
day de Moose Man say to me: ‘‘’Poleon, 
I don’t tink I care to leev on de cabane 
no more. I tink mebbe I mus’ go 
back on my own country. But you 
are de bes’ feller dat I know, ’Poleon,”’ 
he say, ‘‘an’ I want to geev you dis 
leetle coompass as. de souvenir of de 
happy tam we used to hev on de ole 
cabane.” 

Oh, yes, msieu, I see de Moose 
Man in de sommer one tam after dat, 
two t’ree year ago, up on the Gatineau. 
He look ver’ ole an’ hev de leetle w’ite 
hair on de side of de head, an’ my 
brodder tol’ me dey say he was de mos’ 
wonderful man down on de States, 
were he mak’ de peechure call De 
Lonely Life, w’ere de Preencess sit all 
alone on de beeg t’rone, wit’ de qui’t 
mout’ an’ de sad eye, w’ile all de peep’ 
roun’ de t’rone laugh an’ make de plea- 
surement. But I t’ink de bes’ peechure 
he mak’ was de wan wit’ all de blood 
on de snow, w’ere de moose keel de 
man an’ de odder man com’ up too 
late. 


LASSIE. 


But when at e’en the shadows fa’, 
An’ come ’twixt thee and me, lass; 
I feel that sad thou’rt far awa’, 
The dew gets in my e’e, lass. 


An’ ilka day it’s a’ the same, 
My heart is sad an’ sair, lass ; 
An’ gin I get me safe at hame, 
I’ll never leave thee mair, lass. 


B.. Ds &. 
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THE MACDONALD MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


By James W. Robertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying for Canada. 


PPORTUNITIES for great growth 
are opening up to Canadians in 
all directions. There are now more 
people in the Dominion than there 
were in the United States at the be- 
ginning of the last century. What 
and how shall it be with Canada a 
hundred years hence? The direction 
and rate of progress will depend large- 
ly upon the quality of education given 
in the public schools. Ability to see 
the coming needs and possibilities, and 
earnest labour in sympathy with these, 
are the talents which good men have 
put at the service of their fellows in 
the past. They have not always been 
understood and welcomed in their day, 
but they cannot be dispensed with ex- 
cept at the cost of stagnation and decay 
in the nation’s life. 

In its real nature a system of educa- 
tion is something greater and deeper 
and broader and higher than books 
and schools and equipments. These 
are only some of its belongings. If 
one takes the old Scottish parish 
schools as an instance: their merit 
and their power lay not so much in 
books and regulations as in the per- 
sonality of the teachers and the prodi- 
gious enthusiasm of the people in their 
appreciation of education. It is on 
such an intangible social spirit in the 
community that every system of edu- 
cation must rely for its vitality, vigour 
and efficiency. 


EDUCATION MORE THAN INFORMATION, 


Schools, as we all know, are among 
the means which mankind have used 
for conserving and passing on the in- 
tellectual wealth of the past. They 
have the two-fold use of imparting in- 
formation and training the powers of 
the pupils. Knowledge is certainly 
necessary ; but the acquiring of it can 
hardly be counted the main purpose of 
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education unless that be also the chief 
end of life. Far be it from me, so con- 
scious of deficiency, to speak lightly, 
much less disrespectfully, of know- 
ledge, or of the happiness which the 
pursuit of it brings. But at its best it 
can be only a means to an end greater 
than itself. The learning of any good 
thing really well, and endeavouring to 
apply it carefully to thought and con- 
duct, have a fine effect upon character. 
They refine and strengthen it. The 
point is that the learning and the ap- 
plying should go hand in hand. 

Much has been said about the danger 
of over-educating the rural population 
and thereby leading them to leave the 
farms. I do not think it is possible to 
over-educate anybody. On the other 
hand, it is easily possible and has been 
quite common to overload boys and 
girls as well as grown people with in- 
formation. 

It has been said, also, that the 
schools where book studies are the 
only or chief ones turn the children from 
contentment with occupations in which 
bodily labour plays an important part, 
and incline them to leave rural homes 
for cities and clerical and professional 
pursuits. Doubtless, one of the many 
causes which have helped to bring 
about a distaste for manual and bodily 
labour has been the too exclusively 
book and language studies of the com- 
mon schools. 


TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


Education begins with the child’s 
life; and although the school years 
may be short it does not end with them. 
It seems unnecessary and wholly un- 
desirable that the school period should 
be different from the years which go 
before and follow it, in its influence on 
the development of some of the most 
important faculties. Before the child 
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goes to school it is receiving most of 
its education by its senses bringing it 
into conscious relationship with the 
material world around it, and by doing 
things with itshands. After boys and 
girls leave school most of them are re- 
quired to do things with their hands, 
and to recognize and control their rela- 
tionships to the things about them. 

Surely it is not too much to expect 
that schooling, while imparting infor- 
mation and developing the general in- 
telligence, should also cultivate their 
senses tobe keen and alert, training 
them to report accurately and fully on 
what Iles all around them. None the 
less should their hands and eyes be 
disciplined to obey readily and skil- 
fully the decisions of the mind. The 
systematic training of the senses, of 
the hands and eyes, and obviously of 
the mind through them, are some of 
the objects of practical and manual in- 
struction. Manual Training is a means 
of developing mental, more than mus- 
cular, power; and is not a short cut or 
a long step towards learning a trade. 


PURPOSE OF EDUCATION, 


A child is one and _ indivisible, 
although in seeking clearness of ex- 
planation we speak of the body, the 
emotions, the intellect and the will. 
Sound education implies progress in 
intelligence, in practical ability, and in 
desire and capacity to work with others 
for the good of all. It involves the 
training of the body and its senses, the 
training of the intellect, and the train- 
ing of the moral nature also. Manual 
Training fittingly finds its place in such 
an education. It is a means in the 
development of moral as well as men- 
tal power. Books are only agencies ; 
and there are others no less suitable. 
Indeed some of us think that materials 
tools and exercises with them, plants 
instruments and exercises with them, 
are much more useful than books alone 
can be, particularly during the public 
school age of children. 

To cultivate the emotions into an 
intelligent outgoing towards noble 
ends, to develop the intellect in its 
spiritual outreach and grasp of verities, 




























to have these operating in a sound 
body trained to obey the decisions of 
the will, itself quickened to sustained 
effort by love of the truth and by faith 
in the Unseen Power which maketh for 
righteousness ; to bring about these— 
nothing lower, nothing less—is the 
purpose of worthy education. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR OFFICE, 


The teacher is the prime power out- 
side the pupils that makes for growth 
by leading out their activities in right 
directions. He uses methods, proces- 
ses and devices; but these are only 
means whereby he makes available 
ideas and ideals to stimulate, direct 
and nourish their minds. Ideas and 
ideals for children are gotten from 
things and from life more than from 
symbols, words and books. Efficiency 
in the all-round development of the 
child-life is what we all want, and 
not the taking up of a burdensome 
multitude of subjects to qualify for pas- 
sing examinations. Consequently the 
school courses and methods should be 
adapted for use in training the whole 
child harmoniously. It is claimed by 
those who have had much experience 
that what is known as Manual Training 
can supplement book studies and other 
influences in that direction. On the 
other hand, there is a danger nowa- 
days that too much may be made of it 
and expected from it. Any part of 
education, which has been neglected, 
by and by gets its innings with a like- 
lihood of too much attention for a time. 
That may account for the enfeebling 
bookishness so manifest in recent 
years. 

Love of the task put before the pupil 
sets the pace for his progress. An 
awakening of interest is the first step. 
Should not, therefore, the exercises and 
subjects for schools be selected and 
arranged from those which children 
naturally love, or which in themselves 
arouse interest and awaken love? 
Surely school lessons and studies are 
incomplete or ill-fitting when a child 
may be punished for misdemeanour by 
being ‘kept in’ to continue any one of 
them. Are things any more whole- 
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some when they are distasteful? In 
the Manual Training classes, punish- 
ment is felt when a lad is prevented 
from going on with his work. Is it 
not time to abandon the notion that 
discipline—intellectual, moral and phy- 
sical—is to be gained only through 
doing what is disliked or by refraining 
from doing what is agreeable? Expen- 
ditures of love by the teachers on the 
pupils, by the pupils on their work, by 
the parents on the results of the joint 
efforts of both, are the most precious as 
they are the most potent of all factors 
and forces for advancement. That is 
the more excellent way in education to 
which the hand of Manual Training 
points. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Kindergarten takes its name from 
two German words signifying a chil- 
dren’s garden. It has come to indicate 
the method of teaching and training 
and also the place where these are car- 
ried on. A gardener does not furnish 
plants with leaves and fruit to be 
attachedto them. He does everything 
necessary that they may grow. Since 
the order of mental growth is Desire, 
Action, Sensation, Thought, the desire 
of the child must be quickened towards 
an action or series of actions, having 
an educational value. Thus mental 
growth begins and power is gained. 


NOT TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Manual and practical instruction 
(under the name of schools of industry) 
was advocated a century ago mainly as 
a means to fit the children of artisans 
to earn their own living successfully. 
These schools were more generally pro- 
moted in Germany than elsewhere and 
were not educationally a _ success. 
Manual and practical instruction is now 
recommended as an educational means 
for developing intellectual and moral 
qualities of high value in all children, 
without particular regard to the occu- 
pations they are to follow afterwards. 
It is not technical education, although 
it gives, during the period of general 
education, the necessary preparation 
whereby anyone may derive the full 
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measure of benefit from technical in- 
struction at a later age. 


DIFFERENT FROM APPRENTICE WORK. 


The Manual Training room is not a 
workshop where operations are carried 
on with a view to the commercial value 
of the articles turned out. A workshop 
is a money-making institution, whereas 
a room for Manual Training as part of 
a school is forthe training and devel- 
oping of the children, without regard 
to the intrinsic value of the work turned 
out, or the length of time required 
to make any particular object. The 
course is really a series of exercises 
so arranged as to have educational 
results. 


THE BEGINNING IN LONDON. 


Manual Training in the primary 
schools was begun in London, Eng- 
land, about 1886. As woodwork was 
not then recognized by the English 
Education Department as a subject to 
be taught in elementary schools, the 
School Board was unable to use public 
moneys to maintain it. Next year a 
grant of one thousand pounds was ob- 
tained from the Drapers’ Company 
through the City and Guilds’ Institute. 
A joint committee was formed whereby 
the funds were administered. The 
Manual Training was found so thor- 
oughly useful and acceptable that it 
was speedily extended. In 1890 wood- 
work was recognized by the English 
Education Department as a school sub- 
ject. The School Board was thus en- 
abled to expend its own funds upon this 
branch of school work; and in the same 
year money was provided by Parlia- 
ment for grants for it from the Imperial 
Exchequer. 


WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND. 


In both of the two past years, I have 
visited some of the primary schools in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds and other places. So 
far as I could learn, the Manual Train- 
ing centres established in England in 
1890, did not provide for the boys from 
more than 50 schools. It is estimated 
that in 1900 the Manual Training cen- 
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tres in England provided for the boys 
from about 5,000 schools. 

At a typical school which I visited, 
the room was fitted with some twenty 
benches, each provided with about a 
dozen woodworking tools. There was 
also a supply of general tools for the 
room in addition to the particular tools 
on each bench. One instructor took 
charge of the twenty boys. Each boy 
attended half a day per week. Conse- 
quently, the Manual Training room in 
that instance provided facilities for 200 
boys, there being ten half days for 
school in every week. 


BENCHES AND MODELS. 


The benches are of convenient height 
and size, and each one is fitted with a 
rack for the holding of tools, and also 
with tools. Some of them are also fit- 
ted with a simple device for the holding 
of the drawings, so that the work with 
the tools may proceed with the drawing 
in full view all the time. General class 
instruction with the aid of a blackboard 
is given by some teachers in a fifteen 
minutes’ talk, before the bench work 
of the half-day begins; and instruction 
is given also to each of the pupils in- 
dividually as the work at the benches 
proceeds. 

A series of articles technically called 
‘* models ” are made by the boys. The 
things are articles of use, and are 
known to be such by the pupils. Each 
one is wholly made by the pupil. When 
the teacher needs to give practical de- 
monstration, he gives it on another 
piece of wood, and not on the piece on 
which the boy is working. ‘‘It is not 
much learning, but much interfering, 
which makes anybody mad.” 


NATURE OF THE MODELS. 


The pupils make drawings of the 
models from measurements, and make 
the objects from the drawings. In 
some schools the first object to be made 
is a wedge or flower stick or plant 


label. These involve (1) cutting to an 
exact length (2) reducing to the proper 
thickness and width, and (3) making 
the same angles as those of the model. 
In other schools a small pointer is the 
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first model, and in others some object 
equally easily made. The first article 
is easily made; the second introduces 
some slightly different use of a tool or 
the use of some different tool; and so 
they follow, arousing, training and 
gratifying the child as he makes all of 
each one himself. 


HAND-AND-EYE TRAINING. 


The Manual Training includes prac- 
tically as much drawing with a pencil 
on paper as it does woodwork by the 
use of tools. It is really hand-and-eye 
training. Itis not in the nature of a 
new subject or study to be added to an 
already over-burdened school course. 
It does not offer an unprofitable know- 
ledge of facts, but it does furnish nour- 
ishing ideas. It is in the highest sense 
a recreation for the mental powers of 
the boys. Its purpose is to train the 
child with system and care to observe, 
to interpret, to construct and thus to 
express his thoughts. 


THE BOYS LIKE IT. 


The course of instruction lasts for 
three years, and each boy gives half a 
day per week to it. 

In some cases the Manual Training 
rooms are in the ordinary school build- 
ing ; in other instances, the Manual 
Training is carried on in a separate 
building, which serves as ‘‘a centre” 
for the boys from two, three, or more 
schools in the locality. 

I learned that the attendance of the 
boys at the Manual Training was more 
regular than at any of the other classes 
during the week, and that discipline 
was not hard to maintain. 

I observed that the children were 
deeply interested in what they were 
doing. Accasual glance of observa- 
tion was all they gave to visitors. A 
spirit of earnestness, self-reliance, care- 
fulness in little things and persever- 
ance seemed to pervade the schools. 
The teachers told me that in accuracy 
of observation and clearness and ex- 
actness of expression there was a 
noticeable improvement in the children 
after they had gone through the Man- 
ual Training course. 
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THE REFORM IS FAR-REACHING. 

This Manual Training move- 
ment is only part of the edu- 
cational reform which is mak- 
ing headway in Great Britain 
and other European countries. 
In 1897, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to determine 
how far and in what form man- 
ual and practical instruction 
should be included in the edu- 
cational system of the primary 
schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland. 
The report of that Commission 
is a most instructive document, 
in which they point out certain 
changes in other parts of the 
system of national education which 
they think will become necessary with 
a view to the development of manual 
and practical instruction. The order 
in which they consider these changes, 
is as follows: Kindergarten, Educa- 
tional Handwork, Drawing, Element- 
ary Science, Agriculture, and some 
others. 


IT WILL AFFECT AGRICULTURE. 


The Kindergartensystem has already 
been quite generally adopted in many 
of the Canadian schools, and Manual 
Training is intended to include Educa- 
tional Handwork and Drawing. Ele- 
mentary Science is finding a place in 
many of the Canadian schools under 
the name of ‘‘nature studies.” Re- 
garding Agriculture, the report of the 
Commission says : 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH—BACK VIEW 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH—FRONT VIEW 


‘*We do not think that agriculture as an 
art, that is to say practical farming, is a sub- 
ject that properly belongs to elementary edu- 
cation. At present the study of what is called 
the theory of agriculture is compulsory for 
boys in all rural schools, and is highly en- 
couraged by fees. But our enquiry has shown 
that this study consists, for the mest part, in 
committing a text-book to memory ; and we 
have come to the conclusion that it has littie 
educational or practical value. We recom- 
mend instead that the course of Elementary 
Science to be taught in rural schools should 
be so framed as to illustrate the more simple 
scientific principles that underlie the art and 
industry of agriculture. We also recommend 
the maintenance and extension of school gar- 
dens, as a means by which these scientific 
principles may be illustrated and made inter- 
esting to the pupils.”’ 


The gift of $to,o0o0 by Sir William 
C. Macdonald to provide prizes for 
boys and girls in the seed-grain com- 
petition is in accord with the recom- 
mendations of these Illustra- 
tion School Gardens. 

The Progressive Agriculture 
Branch of the Macdonald Man- 
ual Training Fund has great 
possibilities of usefulness. 
Over 1,500 boys and girls have 
entered the competition ; and 
there is no saying whereunto 
its educational influence may 
grow. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
SUBJECT. 

The following are extracts 
from the fourth and final re- 












































































































































































































































port of the Royal Commission already 
referred to. It was submitted on 25th 
June, 1898: 


‘“‘In carrying out the task imposed upon us 
by your Excellency’s Commission of January 
25th, 1897, we have had ninety-three meet- 
ings, of which fifty-seven were sittings for 
the receiving of evidence. We have taken 
the evidence of 186 persons whom we con- 
sidered qualified to give information on the 
matters submitted to us, and we have visited 
119 schools, in most of which we have had 
an opportunity of seeing Manual and Practi- 
cal Instruction actually given.” 


. . . . 


‘‘With a view to ascertain the existing 
facts with regard to Manual and Practical In- 
struction in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Holland, we employed as our assistants 
to visit these countries, Messrs. Purser, Rol- 
leston, Bonaparte Wyse, and Hughes-Dowl- 
ing. The reports of these gentlemen will be 
found in Appendix B. We have had the ad- 
vantage, too, of the assistance of Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, Director of Special Inquiries and Re- 
ports to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, who was kind enough to furnish us with 
a memorandum on Manual Training for boys 
in Primary Schools in foreign countries. For 
our information regarding schools in the 
United States, we are indebted to the very 
complete and exhaustive reports issued by 
the United States Bureau of Education. We 
have also had the benefit of the experience of 
one of our colleagues, Professor Fitzgerald, 
who took the occasion of a visit to America, 
in the autumn of last year, to see some of the 
primary schools in that country.” 


RESULT OF INQUIRY. 


‘* After careful consideration of the evidence 
laid before us, and of the facts which we have 
seen for ourselves, we now proceed to report, 
in accordance with your Excellency’s Com- 
mission, how far, and in what form, Manual 
and Practical Instruction should be included 
in the system of primary education carried 
out by the National Education Board in Ire- 
land. We may at once express our strong 
conviction that Manual and Practical Instruc- 
tion ought to be introduced, as far as possible, 
into all schools where it does not at present 
exist, and that, in those schools where it does 
exist, it ought to be largely developed and 
extended. We are satisfied that such a 
change will not involve any detriment to the 
literary education of the pupils, while it will 
contribute largely to develop their faculties, 
to quicken their intelligence, and to fit them 
better for their work in life.” 


NOTE.—The Commissioners visited schools 


in Ireland, England, Scotland, Sweden and 
Denmark. 
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REASONS. 


‘“*The considerations by which we have 
been led to the general conclusions above set 
out, will be fully discussed in the second part 
of this report, under the several heads of 
Manual and Practical Instruction. But we 
think it will be for your Excellency’s conveni- 
ence, that the general summary of our con- 
clusions should be here followed by a general 
summary of the grounds on which they are 


based.” 
REASONS MAINLY EDUCATIONAL, 


1. ‘* First, then, there are reasons founded 
on educational principles. The present sys- 
tem, which consists largely in the study of 
books, is one-sided in its character; and it 
leaves some of the most useful faculties of the 
mind absolutely untrained. We think it im- 
portant that children should be taught not 
merely to take in knowledge from books, but 
to observe with intelligence the material 
world around them; that they should be 
trained in habits of correct reasoning on the 
facts observed ; and that they should even at 
school acquire some skill in the use of hand 
and eye to execute the conceptions of the 
brain. Sucha training we regard as valuable 
to all, but especially valuable to those whose 
lives are to be mainly devoted: to industrial 
arts and occupations. The great bulk of the 
pupils attending primary schools under the 
National Board will have to earn their bread 
by the work of their hands; it is therefore 
important that they should be trained, from 
the beginning, to use their hands with dex- 
terity and intelligence.” 


REASONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


2. ** Next, we have the practical experience 
of those schools in England, Scotland, and on 
the continent of Europe, in which such a sys- 
tem as we recommend has been already in- 
troduced and tested. The evidence we have 
received on this point, is absolutely unani- 
mous and, as we think, entirely conclusive. 
We have been told, over and over again, that 
the introduction of manual and practical train- 
ing has contributed greatly to stimulate the 
intelligence of the pupils, to increase their 
interest in school work, and to make school 
life generally brighter and more pleasant. As 
a consequence the school attendance is im- 
proved ; the children remain at school to a 
more advanced age ; and much time is gained 
for the purpose of education. 

‘We inquired particularly whether the lit 
erary side of school studies—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography—had 
suffered any loss by the change ; and the an- 
swer was uniform, that no such loss had been 
observed. In some cases we were assured 
that the literary studies had been positively 
improved by the introduction of manual train- 
ing. This result was accounted for, partly 
by the increased intelligence of the children, 
partly by the constant change and variety of 
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their occupations,—many of the most useful 
exercises being only a kind of organized play, 
and partly by their increased interest in their 
work. 

‘*We regard it also as a very significant 
testimony to the value of manual training, 
that wherever it has been once introduced, it 
has, with hardly an exception, been continued 
and extended. There has been practically no 
disposition to go back to the old system, 
which made primary education almost exclus- 
ively literary in its character; and after an 
experience extending over some years, there 
is a general consensus of managers of schools, 
inspectors, and parents, that the value of 
primary education has been greatly enhanced 
by the change.” 


A BASIS NEEDED FOR TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


3. ‘Lastly, there is a consideration of a 
practical character, which seems to us de- 
serving of no little weight. A strong desire 
exisis throughout this country, and it is grow- 
ing stronger every day, for the introduction 
of a general system of Technical Education. 
It is thought that a good system of Technical 
Education would contribute largely towards 
the development of arts and industries in Ire- 
land ; and in this opinion we entirely concur. 
But the present system of primary education 
is so one-sided in its character that it leaves 
the pupils quite unprepared for Technical 
Education. The clever boys trained in the 
National Schools, if they are disposed to seek 
for a higher education, may pass with advant- 
age into Intermediate Schools of the kind now 
general in Ireland; but they are not fit to 
enter a Technical School, even if they had 
such a school at their doors. Now it seems 
to us the changes we recommend would go 
far to remedy this defect. The system of 
National Education, modified as we propose, 
would give an all-round training to the facul- 
ties of the children, and would thus lay a solid 
foundation for any system of higher education 
—literary, scientific or technical—which might 
afterwards be found suitable to their talents 
and their circumstances.”’ 


THE CHANGE TO BE GRADUAL. 


‘* We think that the changes recommended 
ought to be introduced, not all at once, but 
gradually and tentatively. They should be 
tried first in the large centres, and afterwards 
extended to more remote districts. It would 
be necessary, at the outset, to engage the 
services of experts, from outside the present 
staff of the National Educational Board, 
whose duty it would be to organize the clas- 
ses, and to aid the teachers with their counsel 
and instruction. But we have no doubt that 
this work, after a little time, could be taken 
up by the ordinary staff of the Board. Again, 
it is obviously important that all teachers 
should be trained in the new subjects ; and 
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the programme of the training colleges must 
be framed to this end, with as little delay as 
possible.” 


CONCLUSION. 


‘*In presenting this report to your Excel- 
lency, we venture to express our conviction 
that, if our recommendations be adopted, the 
system of education carried out in the primary 
schools of Ireland can be made, within a few 
years, very thorough and complete. At pre- 
sent, no doubt, it is excellent in some respects ; 
but in other respects it seems to us seriously 
deficient. Insisting too much, as it does, on 
the study of books, it leaves the faculty of 
observation and other important faculties 
comparatively uncultivated ; and it neglects 
almost entirely that training of the hand and 
eye which would be so useful to the children 
in their after life, and which is now regarded 
both in England and on the Continent of 
Europe as an element of great importance in 
primary education. 

‘*The development of Manual and Prac- 
tical Instruction, on the lines we have pointed 
out, will remedy these defects, and will not, 
we are satisfied, inflict any injury on the liter- 
ary education which is now given. It will 
quicken the intelligence of the children, 
brighten the tone of school life, and make 
school-work generally more interesting and 
attractive. With the system of National Edu- 
cation modified as we propose, the children 
will be taught not by means of books only, 
but also by the more simple and effective 
agency of things; and they will be better 
prepared for their work in life, which, for the 
great bulk of them, must consist mainly of 
manual occupations. 

“‘It is hardly necessary to say that the 
changes we have recommended cannot be car- 
ried out without a considerable expenditure of 
money. But we feel confident that the State, 
which so largely maintains and controls the 
system of National Education in Ireland, will 
not hesitate to provide the necessary funds 
for improving that system within reasonable 
limits. The progress of the.people in wealth 
and material prosperity must largely depend 
on the education given in the primary schools ; 
and to make that education thoroughly effi- 
cient and fit for its purpose is a task, we sub- 
mit, which may well be undertaken, in the 
highest interests of the State, whatever the 
necessary cost may be.” 


. . . . . . . . 


I have quoted freely from that Re- 


port. I am greatly indebted to it. I 
consider it peerless even among Par- 
liamentary Blue Books for the thor- 
oughness of its information. Its state- 
ments are clear as sunshine, strong 
with words of wisdom, and convincing 
as truth itself. 
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MODELS OF THE FIRST YEAR'S COURSE 


1. Window Wedge—Basswood. 

2. Round Flower Stick—Pine. 

3- Square Ruler—Pine. 

4. Round Ruler— Pine or Mahogany. 
5. Square Flower Stick—Pine. 


THE PLAN FOR CANADA. 


The plan which the generosity of Sir 
William C. Macdonald of Montreal 
made it possible for me to adopt for in- 
troducing Manual Training’ into the 
public schools of Canada, was based 
very largely on the information and re- 
commendations of that Report. The 
purpose was to furnish an object lesson 
of Manual Training in the public 
schools of at least one town or city in 
every province in Canada for a period 
of three years. Sir William provided 
a fund fully adequate for that scheme, 
including the equipments of benches 
and tools, the necessary improvement 
of the rooms, the salaries of the in- 
structors and the expenses of mainten- 
ance for three years. The fund is also 
sufficient to permit the teachers in 
training at one Normal School in every 
province to receive instruction by 
thoroughly qualified instructors. 


6. Key Rack— Basswood. 

7. Fish Line Winder—Birch. 

. Rope Stretcher—Birch or Maple. 
9. Marble Board— Basswood. 

10, Paper Knife—Birch. 


oe 


THE PLACES IN CANADA. 


In choosing the riaces to receive the 
offer of these Manual Training schools 
consideration has been given to the 
advantages of selecting centres from 
which the movement could spread most 
readily throughout each Province, and 
most quickly and effectively benefit its 
school system and its children. 

Altogether, provision has been made 
for about 6,000 boys in the public 
schools and the teachers attending the 
Normal Schools to receive Manual 
Training during three years. 

Under the Macdonald Manual Train- 
ing Fund, I was able to arrange for 
the opening of a Manual Training 
school at Fredericton, N.B., in April 
of 1900. 

The school authorities provided a 
room. All the other expenses were 
borne by the Macdonald Manual Train- 
ing Fund. A Saturday forenoon class 





MODELS OF THE SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 


. Flower Pot Cross—Pine. 
. Bracket—Basswood. 
3. Small Box--Pine. 
. Pin Bowl—Birch. 
. Knife or Bread Board—Pine. 


for teachers was also provided. 
taken advantage of and highly appre- 
ciated by them. 

A Manual Training school was also 
opened in April, 1900, in Brockville, 


It was 


Ont. The School Board arranged for 
acommodious room, and, as in Fred- 
ericton, the expenses were met from 
the Macdonald Manual Training Fund. 

A summer course for teachers was 
provided during the summer holidays 
at Brockville, Ont., and Fredericton, 
N.B. 

On Saturday forenoons, or at some 
other convenient time every week, 
classes are arranged for the teachers 
from whose schools the boys go to the 
Manual Training centres. In Ottawa 
these classes are attended by over go, 
and in Montreal by over 100 teachers. 


16. Soap Box—Pine. 

17. Pen Tray, or Spoon—Birch. 

18. Flower Pot Stand—Pine, 

19. Hammer Shaft—Birch or Maple. 
20. Try Square—-Beech. 


Agreements have been made with 
the school authorities at the following 
places ; and in them Manual Training 
has been made part of the public school 
course :— 

In Ontario,—Ottawa, Brockville and 
Toronto ;* 

In Quebec,— Westmount, The Model 
School, Montreal ; Waterloo, Knowl- 
ton, and Bedford ; 

In New Brunswick,—Fredericton ; 

In Nova Scotia,—Truro ; 

In Prince Edward Island,—Char- 
lottetown and Summerside ; 

In Manitoba,— Winnipeg ; 

In N. W. Territories,—Regina and 
Calgary ; 

In British Columbia,—Victoria and 
Vancouver. 





*In Toronto, 4 centres only. 
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TEACHERS FROM ABROAD. 


To introduce this improvement into 
the school system of the various Pro- 
vinces of Canada, witha chance for the 
best possible results, it has been neces- 
sary to engage teachers who have 
been trained specially and who have 
had experience elsewhere. At this 
date twenty-four teachers have been 
brought from Great Britain. Two in- 
structors have been engaged from the 
United States, and one from Sweden. 


=22 
III 


A few more will complete the number 
of teachers of experience required to 
begin the work in the various Mac- 
donald Manual Training Schools. Sev- 
eral assistant teachers have been en- 
gaged in Canada, who will have an 
opportunity to become proficient as 
full instructors. Special courses are 


also provided at Ottawa, Ont., and 
Truro, N.S., to train Canadian teach- 
ers to carry on the system efficiently 
and thoroughly in all the Provinces, in 


MODELS OF THE THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 


. Oxford Frame— Basswood, 
. Flour Scoop—Birch. 
3. Stool—Pine. 
. Coat Suspender—Birch. 
. Boot Jack—Birch or Maple. 


. Axe Handle—Oak or Ash. 
7. Clothes Rack—Pine. 
. Book Shelves—Pine. 
. Knife Box—Pine. 
30. (Not shown).—Book Stand—Pine. 
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the several towns and cities where it 
will be taken up. 

The instructors appointed as Direc- 
tors of Macdonald Manual Training 
Schools in the different Provinces, have 
proven themselves to be the right men 
in the right places; and their assist- 
ants also, by their character, their en- 
thusiasm, their qualifications and their 
skill, have won more than a continua- 
tion of the first warm welcome which 
was extended to them alike by the 
pupils, the school teachers, the in- 
spectors and the parents. My grati- 
tude and appreciation go out to all 
concerned in this most delightful ob- 
ject lesson of intellectual and social 
hospitality, mutually offered and ac- 
cepted. 


POWER TO OVERCOME OBSTACLES. 


Manual Training develops in chil- 
dren habits of industry, and leads them 
thoughtfully to adjust their acts to 
desired ends. It begets a sense of 


responsibility, in response to which the 
child rises to the exercise of its powers 


in sustained efforts suited to its 
strength and intelligence. It brings 
about the mental habit of appreciating 
good work for its own sake, and is quite 
different from that sort of education 
which consists in informing the pupils 
about the facts within a definite area 
of knowledge in order that they may 
be able to pass examinations on the 
subjects included within it. The so- 
called dull boys, who are not quick at 
book-studies, have in many cases been 
found to show great aptness in the 
Manual Training part of education. It 
prevents them from being discouraged 
with school life, and from feeling 
any sense of inferiority to the quick 
children. It gives them habits of 
carefulness and makes them self-re- 
liant, hopeful and courageous. All 
of these are manifestly most desirable 
educational results. It is also a sooth- 
ing and strengthening corrective to the 
quick and excitable children who be- 
come over-anxious about examinations 
on book-subjects. 

The glow of satisfaction, from hav- 
ing done something well with one’s 


own hands, has certain. stimulat- 
ing and strengthening effects. Is 
it not the same as that which is 
revealed by the sacred historian 
when he wrote: ‘‘And God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and, behold, 
it was very good?” It is a good 
thing to let boys and girls become par- 
takers of this divine joy in their own 
work. The happiness which springs 
from the consciousness of having be- 
gun and finished a piece of good, use- 
ful work by one’s own labour, is more 
than a mental and physical tonic. In 
large measure it allies the worker with 
the Power that maketh for righteous- 
ness. It gives power to overcome ob- 
stacles; and the power to overcome 
obstacles in the path of material, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual progress is 
perhaps the most desirable quality 
which can be acquired through educa- 
tion, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 
The Equipment. 


A room for a single centre to accommodate 
twenty boys at one time should be not smaller 
that 600 square feet of floor area; and 750 
square feet is a better size. It should be 
specially well lighted. A cloak room and 
other conveniences should be adjacent. 
Single, adjustable wooden benches, with two 
vises each, have been provided in the Mac- 
donald Schools. Tools for each bench, to- 
gether with general tools for every twenty 
bench room, have been furnished as stated on 
the following lists. The rooms have also been 
fitted with cupboards, tool racks, and other 
conveniences necessary in such places. .— 


Tools for Each Bench, 
Rule. 
Drawing Rule. 
Sloyd Knife. 
Gauge. 
Try Square. 
Jack Plane. 
Firmer Chisel, each 4, %, 1. 
Bench Hook. 
Pencil Compass. 
Back Saw. 
Marking Awl. 
Drawing Kit. 
Brush and Hook. 


Tools for the Room. 


Smooth Planes. 
3 Fore Planes. 
8 Mallets. 
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MODELS 


TAL WORK 


M 


and is so used by boys in German Schools 


is intended to be used to illustrate and prove some scientific problem 


Each model in this course 





1 Draw Knife. 

1 Mitre Box. 

2 Try Squares. 

4 File Cards. 

8 Screw Drivers, small. 

2 Screw Drivers, large. 

1 ‘*T” square, each 4’ and 5’. 

8 Flat Files, 8”. 

8 Half Round Files, 8”. 

2S. T. Files, 4” and one handle. 

2 Flat Files and one handle. 

4 Braces. 

5 Bevels. 

5 Nail Sets. 

8 Wooden Spoke Shaves. 

4 Hand Screws. 

10 Bradawls, assorted, handled. 
2 dozen Bradawls, not handled. 
2 Slips for Gouges. 

8 Scrapers. 

4 Mortise Gauges. 

4 Wing Dividers, 5”. 

4 Pincers. 

1 Cutting Pliers, 5”. 

1 Flat Pliers, 5”. 

1 Round-nosed Pliers. 

2 Oil Cans. 

2 Centre Bits, each 4%, %, %, %, &%; KK, 

tT, 1%. 

1 Auger Bit, each ,°;, 4, 3%, 14, 4% and 3%. 

4 Drill Bits. 

2 Screw Driver Bits. 

2 Wood Countersinks. 

1 Iron Countersink. 

5 Oil Stones. 

1 Rabbet Plane. 

10 Hammers. 

2 Firmer Gouges, each %, 4%, bev. inside. 
2 Firmer Gouges, each %, 1, 114, bev. out- 

side. 

2 Chisels, ;;. 

4 Firmer Chisels, '. 

2 Mortise Chisels, each 4% and %. 

1 Hatchet. 

1 Pad Saw. 

1 Grind Stone. 

4 Rip Saws and 4 Crosscut Saws. 
6S. P. Corks. 

2 Spg. Dividers. 

3 Cutting Gauges. 

5 Gimlets. 

1 Tool Grinder. 

2 Bent Gouges, No. 15, each 34 and 1. 

2 Blackboard Compasses. 

Form of Agreement. 

The following is the form of agree- 
ment which has been used, with slight 
modifications to meet local conditions: 

THis AGREEMENT made the........ day of 
‘Ss ameniedie canta nineteen hundred 


Between 
The Board of 


of the First Part 

and 
James W. Robertson, of the City of Ottawa, 
representing the Macdonald Manual Training 
Fund, of the Second Part. 
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WHEREAS the said party of the second part, 
acting on behalf of the Macdonald Manual 
Training Fund, has requested the said Board 
to establish a centre or centres of education 
with the object of giving to the pupils of 

errrrreerrre rere rr ere ee an opportunity 
to receive a course of-manual training under 
competent teachers. 

AND WHEREAS the said Board has consent- 
ed to establish a centre or centres for said 
purpose, 

Now THEREFORE this Agreement witness- 
eth that in consideration of the premises and 
of the mutual covenants hereinafter set forth, 
the said parties hereto agree as follows: 

1. The said Board hereby agrees to provide 
a suitable room or rooms to be used as a 
manual training school for the term of three 
years, to be computed from................ 

2. The said party of the second part shall 
at his own expense equip the said room or 
rooms with all necessary material and appar- 
atus as to him shall seem right for the purpose 
of such manual training, and at the expiration 
or other determination of this agreement, 
such material and apparatus shall belong to 
and be at the disposal of the said party of the 
second part, or his successor as represent- 
ing the said Macdonald Manual Training 
Fund. 

3- The said party of the second part shall 
at his own expense pay all costs, charges and 
expenses in connection with teachers’ salaries 
and expenses of equipment, maintenance of 
equipment, and materials for use of pupils. 

4. In case there be not a room or rooms in 
the premises of the said Board suitable for 
manual training, when the said Board pro- 
vides a room or rooms not in their premises, 
the said party of the second part shall pay the 
expenses of the janitor or other caretaker and 
of lighting and heating the said room or 
rooms ; but when a room or rooms in the 
premises of the said Board are provided for 
manual training then the said Board shall pay 
the expenses of the janitor or other caretaker 
and of lighting and heating of the said room 
or rooms. 

5. The pupils in each manual training centre 
are to be under the control of the School 
Board as to attendance, discipline, and all 
other matters, as in the ordinary school 
rooms. 

6. The course of instruction shall be accept- 
able to the School Board. 

7- Incase of any unforeseen difficulty or dif- 
ference arising between the directors or in- 
structors in manual training and the School 
Authorities, it shall be referred toa Committee 
composed of the representative of the Mac- 
donald Manual Training Fund and two mem- 
bers appointed by the Board. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the -said Board of 
ieniiais. daee ce aeies have hereunto set their Cor- 
porate Seal under the hand of their Chairman 
and Secretary, and the said party of the 
second part has hereunto set his hand and 

seal. 
















MANUAL TRAINING IN OTTAWA. 


By Albert H. Leake, Director of the Macdonald Manual Training 


Schools in 


N ANUAL Training Schools were 

formally opened in Ottawa, Oct. 
27th, 1900, by their Excellencies the 
Governor-General and the Countess of 
Minto. 

Manual Training centres are now 
fitted up in the city as follows :— 

Three public schools — Archibald 
Street, Cambridge Street and George 
Street—have each a room for twenty 
boys. The Model School is provided 
with the same accommodation, and an 
outside centre is fitted for sixty boys in 
the Ottawa Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion rooms, as being easy of access for 
those parts of the city not otherwise 
provided for. 

The boys are drafted from the pub- 
lic schools in classes and attend either 
one forenoon or one afternoon per 
week. The class attending the centre 
on Monday forenoon will attend the 
following week on the same day and 
at the same time, and so on through 
the ten half-day sessions of the week 
for every class attending. The boys 
in some cases proceed to the Manual 
Training room directly from their 
homes, or, what seems the better plan, 
march from the school under the 
charge of a teacher or the captain who 
is elected by the boys themselves. The 
captain leads the boys into the room, 
arranges them in bench order and 
marches them to their assigned bench 
in the room, which bench is kept 
throughout a boy’s attendance at the 
class. This method of procedure 
induces a spirit which is beneficial to 
the boys and helpful to the work. 

The morning session lasts from 9. 30 
to 11.30, and the afternoon session 
from 1.30 to 3.30. Accommodation is 
provided in the city for 1,400 boys to 
receive one lesson per week. Facili- 
ties are provided for every boy from 
Junior III. upwards to receive this 


Ontario. 


training, and it is hoped that before 
many months have elapsed a prelimin- 
ary course will be arranged for the 
younger boys. Already cases have 
arisen where a class when given the 
option of taking a half holiday or at- 
tending the Manual Training class, has 
almost unanimously chosen the Manual 
Training. The attendance has been 
gratifying, and the Principals of the 
schools have expressed the opinion 
that the attendance at the ordinary 
school work has been materially im- 
proved owing to the attractions offered 
by this training. 

A record of the attendance and 
work of each boy is kept, so that any 
time the progress of any individual 
may be seen. Each boy is provided 
with an adjustable bench and a com- 
plete set of bench tools, placed in a 
rack at its back, while round the room 
are arranged the tools not so fre- 
quently required. In addition a separ- 
ate pigeon hole or locker is given to 
each pupil in which to keep, from week 
to week, his apron, his drawings and 
his work, and for the neatness and 
tidiness, of which he alone is respons- 
ible. At theclose of every lesson each 
boy sweeps down his bench and re- 
places in its proper position every 
tool he has used. The rooms are also 
provided with museum cupboards, in 
which are exhibited the boys’ best 
efforts, the standard models, and any 
interesting objects relating to the trees 
and timber of the Province, that may 
be brought by the boys. 

At present the bench work is almost 
entirely in wood, and consists of a 
series of models most carefully gradu- 
ated, in order of difficulty, as to kind of 
wood, principles of construction and 
complexity of tool operations. Every 
model is made from a fully dimensioned 
drawing previously prepared by the 
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boy himself, first to full size, and later 
on to a scale. Accuracy of form and 
measurement is insisted on from the 
commencement, and it is surprising to 
find how soon a lad becomes dissatis- 
fied with anything but the best he 
can produce. No work is accept- 
ed that a boy does not conscien- 
tiously believe at the time to be his 
best ; and when a lad has made, say 
model 3, he often asks to be allow- 
ed to make model 2 over again, having 
discovered during the making of num- 
ber 3, faults in number 2 of which he 
was not before aware. 

The first lesson necessarily consists 
of an explanation of the rule and its 
divisions, whether metric or English, 
practice in drawing lines of given 
length, first without the rule and after- 
wards with, and the drawing also of 
simple elementary figures to given di- 
mensions. After this the boys are 
taught by an examination of the model 
itself and the instructions of the teacher 
to prepare a simple working drawing. 
Line by line the model is drawn upon 
the blackboard, the boys pointing out 
as the work proceeds the actual 
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line of the model represented by the 
line on the board, so that when the 
drawing is finished the boys have 
a clear mental picture of the object 
they are required first to draw and then 
to make. No mere copying of draw- 
ings is allowed, and to prevent this and 
also to test the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion, the drawing is erased and the 
dimensions of the various parts given, 
and from these and an examination of 
the model itself the boys are expected 
to produce a drawing, fully dimension- 
ed, from which the model can be made. 
At other times they are allowed to 
measure the model for themselves and 
make their drawings from their own 
measurements. 

In addition to the models compris- 
ing the different courses, suitable object 
lessons are given on the growth, de- 
fects and character of the different 
timbers used and the construction of 
the tools employed, and in these lessons 
care is taken that the boy has an actual 
specimen of the wood, or the actual 
tool in his hand, so that upon it he 
may exercise his own observation and 
judgment. 


The courses are arranged as follows : 


First Year: 


MODEL. 


1. Wedge. Bass or Birch, 

2. Round Flower Stick. White Pine. 

3. Square Ruler. White Pine. 

4. Round Ruler. Pine or Mahogany. 
5- Square Flower Stick. Pine. 

6. Key Rack. Basswood. 

7. Fishline Winder. Birch. 

8. Marble Board. Pine. 

9g. Rope Stretcher. Birch. 

10. Paper Knife. Birch or Mahogany. 


TIMBER, 





DRAWING. 
Simple elevations. 
Working drawings of different stages. 
Isometric projection. 

Different stages. 

Plans and elevations. 

Plans and elevations. 

Plans and elevations. 

Elevation, plan and end elevation. 
Plan and elevation. 

Geometrical construction. 


The Second Year's Models are,—Flower Pot Cross, Wall Bracket, Small Box, Pin Bow], 
Knife or Sleeve Board, Soap Box, Pen Tray or Spoon, Flower Pot Stand, Hammer Handle 


and Try Square. 


The Third Year's Models are,—Oxford Frame, Flour Scoop, Stool, Coat Suspender, 
Boot Jack, Book Stand, Clothes Rack, Axe-handle, Book Shelves, and Knife Box. 


Although it is too soon to speak of 
the permanent effects of the training, 
yet the absorbing interest displayed 
by the boys, who are taking to the 
work in a marvellously intelligent man- 
ner, and the unanimous approval of 
the Public School Principals, point to 
the fact that this course of training 


(new to Canada alone) is appealing to 
that side of a boy’s development which 
has been too long neglected. The 
hope may be expressed that in the 
near future every boy in the Province 
will have an opportunity afforded to 
him of reaping the benefits which this 
practical education can give. 







































































































































































































































































































HALF A CENTURY’S PROGRESS. 


THIRD PAPER. 


By John Reade, F.R.S.Can. 


IF we try to realize the difference 
between the Dominion of Canada 
to-day and the separated provinces and 
territories of British North America 
in 1851, we shall be imposing on our- 
selves the task of solving a complicated 
problem. We must, first of all, ask 
what the relation is between the popu- 
lation now unevenly distributed over 
our federal area and the isolated com- 
munities of fifty years ago. The ques- 
tion is not easily answered. For, 
apart from natural increase, we must 
account for constant influx and out- 
flow, and an intermigration that had 
no parallel in our past. Many causes 
combined to produce this movement to 
and fro within our new limits, while 
strange racial elements were swelling 
the mass of inhabitants in our eastern 
cities and our western plains. The 
admission as immigrants of some of 
the new-comers can only be regarded 
as an act of faith; the exodus of sons 
and daughters of the soil is, in many 
cases, acertain loss. For repatriation 
never brings back the successful. 

We know in a general way from 
what outside sources our population 
had been increased from 1815, when the 
first systematic emigration to these 
shores from the United Kingdom took 
place, until the close of the first half of 
the century. We know less of the 
sources of the immigration from the 
old world during the previous portion 
of the British period. We are, how- 
ever, constantly adding to our knowl- 
edge of the subject, and we look hope- 
fully forward to the day when what has 
been achieved in tracing up our French 
population to their original homes in 
the France of the 17th century will 
stimulate research touching every other 
element in our complex nationality, 
until we are able to indicate with 
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some approach to certainty the ethnic 
constituents that were brought together 
a third of a century ago for the making 
of Canada. 

The taking stock of our people, their 
origins, their ages, their conditions, 
beliefs and employments, which begins 
this year will serve as a starting point 
for retrospect and comparison during 
the whole of the coming century. It 
will also serve as a goal of develop- 
ment from any earlier starting point 
by which to compute the rate and 
character of our progress as a whole 
or in special directions. It requires 
peculiar training to know the meaning 
of statistics and to make comparisons 
between those of different countries 
or times that will be approximately 
rational and true. Would it be pos- 
sible without a long acquaintance with 
such collected and classified knowledge 
to evolve from the census of Upper or 
Lower Canada for 1851 any approach 
to an accurate notion of one or 
other community at that time? We 
have to take thought of so many 
native-born, so many foreign-born, 
so many able to read or write, so 
many professing to hold certain re- 
ligious creeds, in each county, city, 
town, parish, village ; so much land 
cleared and occupied, with the crops, 
the cattle, etc., so many grist and saw 
mills, so many distilleries and brewer- 
ies, SO many criminals and their offen- 
ces, SO many insane, so many deaths 
in the year and from what cause. Cer- 
tainly such statistics ought to aid one 
to imagine, to realize, the community 
to which they relate. But if we had 
no other data than those bare figures, 
under their several headings, we should 
find it difficult to reanimate the genera- 
tion in question as men, women and 
children, living human lives from day 
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to day. But when we know something 
actual about the people thus classified 
according to age, origin, creed, occu- 
pation, etc., have seen quite a number 
of them in the flesh, heard them speak 
in their own tongues, know something 
of their antecedents, their struggles, 
aspirations, trials and triumphs, and 
can amplify our personal knowledge 
by the spoken or written communica- 
tions of hundreds of others, these fig- 
ures are no longer dead; they stand 
for a great multitude of living, think- 
ing, striving men and women, and the 
children to whom they assigned the 
task of continuing and adding to their 
work. 


OUR POPULATION BEFORE 1851. 


But the inhabitants of Canada to- 
to-day, though most of them are the 
descendants of the people of Canada 
snapshotted statistically by the census 
man fifty years ago, are in a good 
many ways different from them. There 
has been a great deal of immigration of 
an unusual character, and since 1867, 
and especially since 1885, the interpro- 
vincial migration has been of an acti- 
vity entirely without precedent. If one 
of us were asked suddenly how many 
languages are spoken in Canada, how 
many races or nationalities are repre- 
sented or how many religions are pro- 
fessed, he would be wise to pause before 
replying. If we have regard to the abo- 
rigines alone, the excellent bibliogra- 
phies of the late Mr. Pilling, the works 
of H. H. Bancroft, the reports on the 
tribes of British Columbia by Dr. Boas 
and the late Horatio Hale, and Dr. 
John McLean’s ‘‘ Canadian Savage 
Folk,” show the many-sidedness of the 
subject. Although the aborigines have 
as yet contributed but little to the pro- 
gress of our people as a whole, they 
have played a part in our history which 
makes it impossible to ignore them, 
and it is noteworthy that one of the 
earliest Premiers of Western Canada 
was of Indian blood. During the last 
fifty years they have undergone a 
change so sweeping as to give a new 
direction to their destiny. The collec- 
tion and classification of the records 
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that make up their strange, eventful 
history, and the study of their lan- 
guages and folk-lore have been the 
chosen tasks to which great scholars 
in both hemispheres have, during the 
last half century, successfully devoted 
attention. The North-west has, more- 
over, presented a field for the mission- 
ary efforts of humane and fearless 
men. 

To the ancient lords of the soil suc- 
ceeded the French; and of the original 
homes, advent and settlement of those 
pioneers of civilization in British North 
America, we know a great deal more 
to-day than any one dreamed of know- 
ing in 1851. It was not until 1870 
that the first volume of that Golden 
Book of anentire people, Mgr. Cyprien 
Tanguay’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Généalo- 
gique des Familles Canadiennes,”’ was 
given to the world. Before the last of 
the seven volumes saw the light, M. 
Benjamin Sulte had published his His- 
toire des Canadiens Francois. And it 
was only last year that the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Baby made an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the stock 
from which one great section of our 
people is derived. And these works, 
however important, represent by no 
means the whole of our gains in the 
knowledge of what we are. Abbé 
Ferland, who was the first historian to 
indicate with accuracy the sources of 
the French pioneers, also made his 
contribution within the period specified. 

As to our British origins, although 
we know much more than our prede- 
cessors in 1851, we are only beginning 
to ransack the registers to find out 
what they are. The work of Sabine 
touching the United Empire Loyal- 
ists has been continued by Dr. Canniff, 
Sir John Bourinot, and other able 
writers, and such work as the Ontario 
Historical Society is now accomplish- 
ing will ultimately give material for a 
most remarkable chapter or series of 
chapters in our history. The volume 
of the late Dr. Akin has done in part 
for the British beginnings of Nova 
Scotia what Senator Poirier, in correct- 
ing certain inferences of M. Rameau 
de Saint-Pére, did towards the elucida- 
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tion of Acadian ethnology, while in 
Calnek-Savary’s* ‘‘History of the 
County of Annapolis” we have a mine 
of precious data regarding the very 
first efforts of colonization in what is 
to-day the Dominion. 

For trans-Superior Canada before 
the era of Confederation there is al- 
ready a large library to consult, the 
works of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, the 
Hon. L. R. Masson, the Hon. D. 
Gunn, and others, having shed much 
light on the era of the Companies and 
the beginnings of settlement in the 
ante-Confederation period. 

We certainly know enough of our 
origins not to be ashamed of any stock 
that has contributed to our national 
life-blood. The average Canadian 


need fear comparison neither with the 
average Briton nor the average French- 
man. T 


_To sum up, then, it may be said 





*In a courteous letter Judge Savary, of 
Annapolis, joint author with the late Mr. W. 
A. Calnek of the ‘‘ History of the County of 
Annapolis,” suggests that, in the first of these 
papers, the name of Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., should be substituted for that of the 
late Hon. Joseph Howe as one of three 
‘* cherished friends” of the late Archbishop 
Conolly there mentioned. I would have no 
objection to that change, but I gave the 
names as they occurred in a contemporary 
notice of the Archbishop's Vatican speech, so 
far as my memory served me. Judge Sav- 
ary’s reason for the suggestion is that Dr. 
(now Sir Charles) Tupper was Archbishop 
Conolly’s friend, while Mr. Howe had been 
his political enemy at a time (1857) when reli- 
gious strife grew high. An interesting ac- 
count of the state of politics in Nova Scotia 
at that time may be read in the ‘‘ History 
of Annapolis County,” pp. 452-3-4, where Mr. 
Howe's attitude to the Roman Catholic 
Church at that stage of his career is clearly 
brought out. My reply is, that when the 
Vatican Council opened Mr. Howe had been 
for nearly a year a member of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Administration, and therefore, de 
congruo, on friendly terms with his former 
political foes. Twelve years had then elap- 
sed since the bitter strife of 1857, and be- 
sides, men are sometimes friends in private, 
though opposed in the political arena. Never- 
theless, if I could have received Judge Sav- 
ary’s letter before the publication of the 
article, I would have made the change he 
suggests. 


tSee ‘‘ The Climate of Canada,” by Sir W. 
H. Hingston, M.D. 
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that, except in Manitoba and the 
North-west, the Indians have not min- 
gled, to any appreciable degree, with 
the population of European descent. 
For the Maritime Provinces Senator 
Poirier and for Quebec M. Sulte may 
be said to have settled this question. 
The cases in which Chinese or Japan- 
ese have formed alliances with Eur- 
opean descended persons are extremely 
exceptional. The general character of 
the first settlers in Nova Scotia we 
know from the lists in Dr. Akin’s 
selected archives. Governor Murray’s 
lists and the registers for Montreal, 
etc., published in the Dominion Arch- 
ives Report for 1885, with jury lists, 
etc., enable us to judge of the origins 
and standing of the first British settlers 
in Quebec. Intermarriage between 
the newcomers and the French-Cana- 
dians prevailed to an extent that few 
realize. Of the U.E.L. contributions 
to our foundation stock in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario as well as in 
Quebec our knowledge is fairly full. 
But it should be borne in mind, as Mr. 
C. C. James has pointed out, that there 
was a considerable non-British element 
in the Loyalist contribution. The 
Loyalist immigration continued until 
the close of the century. Of the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, mainly by newcomers from 
across the border, we have a good deal 
of information. Apart from the points 
mentioned, and the records of military 
settlement, our knowledge of the influx 
from 1760 till 1815 has large gaps. Ot 
what followed the adoption of a policy 
of systematic emigration in 1815 until 
the close of 1850, we know a good deal, 
though a good deal remains unknown 
save vaguely by the tradition of 
pioneers’ families. It would certainly 
be interesting to have a fairly accurate 
statement of the constituents of the 
population in the area now comprised 
in the Dominion at the point of depart- 
ure of our retrospect. We must be 
contented to know that, although the 
local differentiation which began to be 
remarked even in the 17th century con- 
tinued till the middle of the roth, the 
stocks from which our people originat- 
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ed were of the best in the old world, 
and that, in the small proportion of 
cases in which the pioneers had inter- 
married with the aborigines, the pro- 
geny thence resulting was of a hardy, 
fairly intelligent type of which we had 
no reason to be ashamed. 


POPULATION IN 1851. 


The population of Upper Canada in 
1851 was 952,004 ; that of Lower Can- 
ada, 890,261 ; that of New Brunswick, 
193,800; that of Nova Scotia, 276,854 ; 
that of Prince Edward Island, (prob- 
ably) about 65,000. As to the rest of 
actual Canada, it may be stated that in 
184y Assiniboia had a population of 
55391; in 1856, of 6,691 ; Manitoba’s 
population in 1870 (exclusive of In- 
dians) was 12,228. In 1861 Vancou- 
vers Island had a population of 3,024, 
of whom 2,350 belonged to the town 
of Victoria or its vicinity. In 1870 
British Columbia had a white popula- 
tion of 10,586. In 1874 the popula- 
tion was estimated to be 15,000, thus 
distributed : whites, 11,500 ; Chinese, 


3,000; blacks, 300; Kanakers (Ha- 
waiians), 200. For years the popula- 


tion of British Columbia was like 
Sambo’s chicken ; it moved about so 
much that it could not be counted. 
The figures above given enable us, 
however, to estimate the population of 
all the provinces and territories in 
1851, Indians included, as something 
less than 2,500,000. In 1871 the 
population was 3,635,024; in 1881, 
4,324,810; in 1891, 4,833,239. By the 
coming census it will probably range 
from 6,125,000 to 6,250,000. It is 
not likely to exceed the latter figure. 
After the census of 1881, I compiled 
for my own satisfaction a statement of 
local majorities according to origins 
and it showed an extraordinary persist- 
ence of the grouping of the first set- 
tlements in each. This grouping has 
been disturbed with increasing, though 
in some cases very gradual, results 
since confederation and the accom- 
panying railway policy opened doors 
of ingress and egress and paths of 
connection. The group system is con- 
tinued, necessarily doubtless, in new 
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Canada. The influx of hitherto un- 
known or little represented elements 
to our population has not made appre- 
ciably less the rate of increase of the 
native born (4,185,877 out of 4,833,239 
in 1891). Very instructive from an 
ethnological point of view are such 
lists of names as those of the contin- 
gents of last year (including Strath- 
cona’s Horse) or of the officers and 
men of the force engaged in putting 
down the North-west Rebellion of 1885. 
At the same time, if the names of our 
public men—federal, provincial, judi- 
cial, municipal, our men of science, 
our clergy, our educationists, etc.,— 
are examined, it will be seen that there 
is a fair representation of the non- 
French and non-British elements. 

In the little hand-book of Canada, 
prepared for the Toronto meeting 
(1897) of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, there is 
an instructively comprehensive Note, 
by Professor James Mavor, in which 
attention is called to the heterogene- 
ousness of the population of the North- 
west Territories. He instances the 
town of Lethbridge as comprising 
among its 2,000 inhabitants, besides 
‘‘persons of British origin,” ‘‘ Bel- 
gians, Italians, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Icelanders, French, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, Hungarians, 
Russians, Negroes, Chinamen and 
Half-breed Indians.” He refers to the 
colonies of Jews, Germans, Scandina- 
vians, French, Austrians (Galicians), 
and Icelanders. In his survey of the 
Maritime Provinces, Professor Mavor 
says that there, as in Quebec, ‘‘ people 
of origins other than French and Brit- 
ish form a small fraction of the popu- 
lation.” In the list that I made to 
show what origins predominated in the 
counties, I found that Germans have 
still the majority in Lunenberg ; that 
they come second in Queens; and 
third in Shelburne, and were repre- 
sented in other counties. They are, of 
course, practically British, but their 
ancestors were German. There is 
also a German element in Prince Ed- 
ward Island (in all three counties) and 
in several counties of New Brunswick. 






































































































































































































































































“he statement which, of course, any 
one may see in the census report 
(1882), shows that the ethnic or nation- 
ality majorities vary from county to 
county, there being English majorities 
in Quebec, French and German in On- 
tario and Nova Scotia, French in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, and in the 
Territories majorities of Russians, 
Icelanders, Hungarians, and Jews. 
Pictures may be seen in some publica- 
tions in which the foreign family group, 
after a few years’ residence, is con- 
trasted with the same group as it ap- 
peared on its arrival. The native-born 
North-westers who have been encour- 
aged to associate with their extra-can- 
ton neighbours or to seek employment 
in other parts of the Territories, tend 
to grow up British-Canadians. The 
danger is lest they feel inclined to seek 
fuller emancipation by crossing the 
boundary. The question of immigra- 
tion and of retaining our own sons and 
daughters, whether of the old stocks 
or the new, is one of the most import- 
ant as well as difficult problems with 
which the statesman has to deal. 


COMMUNICATION IN 1851. 


The young man or woman of to-day 
will not find it easy to realize the con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1851 and for 
years afterwards. Some writers, in- 
deed, who are not at all young, are 
prone to speak of Canada as if it still 
consisted of four isolated regions 
separated from each other by the inter- 
dict of nature—the Maritime Provinces, 
the Canadas, the vast region between 
Lake Superior and the Rocky moun- 
tains, and the region between the 
mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 
There were patriotic men generations, 
we may say even centuries ago, to 
whom the lack of means of facile com- 
munication between New Brunswick 
and Quebec was a cause of discontent. 
For a long time the project contem- 
plated was a military road. But when 
the railway era set in aspiration took 
another form and nothing but bands of 
steel would satisfy the more progres- 
sive minds. 

When he was writing the first volume 
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ofhis History of Lower Canada, Robert 
Christie called attention to some im- 
provements in inter-communication 
during the years 1840-47. Since the 
establishment of the Cunard line of 
steamships, news from India via the 
Mediterranean and England reached 
Canada in two months, while from 
Europe they had news regularly in 
from sixteen to eighteen days, and 
from Boston and New York in three. 
But a new stage in the transmission of 
news had recently been .attained ; for, 
continued the historian, ‘‘at the hour 
of committing this to paper (half-past 
noon, 4th October, 1847,) we learn by 
the electric telegraph just finished and 
in operation between Quebec and 
Montreal that the steamer AHzbernia 
from Liverpool with the English mail 
of the 19th ult., arrived yesterday, at 
2 p.m. at Boston; the information 
reaching Montreal by the circuitous 
route of Buffalo and Toronto.” A 
little reflection will disclose the great 
difference between conditions in which 
communications, so slow to our pres- 
ent contemplation, were hailed as 
triumphs of enterprise. On the other 
hand, when it is borne in mind that, at 
the date in question, a score of years 
had not yet passed since the inaugura- 
tion of England’s first railway and that 
in the interval oceanic steam navi- 
gation had advanced from trembling 
experiment to assured success, we may 
be able to understand Mr. Christie’s 
feelings. Indeed, when we read the 
sentences that follow the passage that 
has been quoted, we may think, per- 
haps, that the forecast which he based 
on the premises just indicated, though 
it may seem wise and true to us, must 
have appeared rather extravagant to 
his average contemporary. ‘‘ Truly,” 
he comments, ‘‘in this respect, times 
are changed since the close of the last 
century, and for the better. Who can 
say that, before the close of the pres- 
ent, an overland trip hence to the Col- 
umbia or California, and a. voyage 
thence to the blooming isles and Edens 
of the Pacific, including Hawaii and its 
magnificent volcano, the mighty Mau- 
na Loa, to which Vesuvius, A®tna, 











Hecla, are said to be mole-hills, en 
route for Europe, via China and India, 
to spend the winter in St. Petersburg 
or Paris, may not be fashionable, and 
of more frequent and easy accomplish- 
ment than is at the present time a 
voyage to Naples or Gibraltar, Ma- 
deira or Teneriffe—when the whole 
may be done in fewer weeks, peradven- 
ture, days, than it took Sir George 
Simpson months, to perform his famous 
overland expedition ; and a tour of the 
globe, from Quebec, by that route, 
looking at London and the lions on the 
way home in spring but an agreeable 
excursion during winter, of four months 
at most, including stoppages at Delhi, 
Tobolsk, Constantinople, Vienna and 
Berlin !” 

This is a somewhat involved sen- 
tence. The magnitude of the thought 
that filled his mind was calculated to 
make its delivery hazardous — the 
author’s joyous pride in his vision of 
the future and natural anxiety to share 
it with the world, adding doubtless to 
the risk. To many readers of that day 
it must have seemed little else than the 
wild fancy of a somewhat eccentric 
man. To us it rises from the dead 
past as one of the most remarkable 
forecasts of coming events to which the 
19th century gave birth. For it will be 
seen that what Mr. Christie had in 
mind was not merely our own inter- 
oceanic line, but a like band of steel 
crossing the continental expanse’ of 
the Eastern hemisphere. The route is 
certainly vague. Such a sequence as 
‘Delhi, Tobolsk, Constantinople,” 
suggests aeronautic travel rather than 
movement along the solid earth. Nev- 
ertheless, Tobolsk is really one of the 
‘*stoppages” of a trans-Asiatic rail- 
way, and if Delhi and Constantinople 
have not yet been joined by an over- 
land line, it is because the Euphrates 
valley scheme, long urged on British 
statesmen, was not taken up and 
pushed forward while England was 
powerful with the Porte. As it is, 
the completion of the links that ‘will 
connect the old Mogul capital with 
the chosen home of the first Chris- 
tian Emperor is only a matter of time. 
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THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 

The first great event of the railroad 
era in Canada was nigh at hand when 
Mr. Christie wrote his prophecy. It 
took place in the first year of the 
period under review. Nowhere in the 
pages of our history can we turn with 
better assurance of satisfaction in our 
search for the outlook of the optimist 
of fifty years ago than to the record of 
the Boston Jubilee. Perhaps some of 
our younger readers may ask what 
there was in it that so much concerns 
us. In reply, we may say that the 
Boston Jubilee, which took place on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of September, 
1851, was a ‘‘ celebration commemor- 
ative of the opening of railroad com- 
munication between Boston and Can- 
ada.”” Among the “ First things” (as 
Mr. George Johnson would say) of the 
New World, this Jubilee must ever 
hold a place of importance. In view 
of the mighty achievements that have 
since been added to the victories of 
science, enterprise and diplomacy, the 
enthusiasm of the Americans and Can- 
adians who gathered around President 
Fillmore and Lord Elgin during those 
days of mutual congratulation may to 
us of to-day seem exaggerated. From 
an international point of view the good 
fellowship that inaugurated the junc- 
tion of New England and New France 
may not have borne all the fruit that it 
promised. Lord Elgin did, indeed, 
fulfil his share of the compact. The 
year before had seen him insulted and 
assaulted in one of the cities of whose 
brotherly love he was so potent a 
voice. But his great heart returned 
good for evil, and before he left 
Montreal there was none to do him 
despite or to withhold the reverence 
that was his due. At the Jubilee Lord 
Elgin was at his best. Every word 
that he said was timely and well chos- 
en. The royal Bruce head, the hand- 
some features, the thoughtful brow, the 
firm yet kindly lips, the dignified pres- 
ence, the ready speech and unfailing 
charm of manner took Boston captive, 
and it was not in mere compliment that 
the offer of one speaker to make him 
President, if he stayed with his hosts, 
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was so rapturously applauded. Lord 
Elgin, his staff, ministers and chosen 
delegates from the cities of Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces, the Mayor 
of Boston, Mr. John Prescott Bigelow, 
the Council, Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and other leading citizens, 
President Fillmore, with his secretaries 
and other prominent representatives of. 
the United States of that time, formed 
altogether a personnel of unusual in- 
terest. Among the Canadians were 
Sir F. Hincks, the Hon. Joseph Howe, 
Sir Allan N. McNab, His Worship 
John Bowes, Mayor, and Mr. G. Dug- 
gan, Recorder, of Toronto; J. G. 
Ridout, Esq., the Rev. Egerton Ryer- 
son, the Hon. E. P. Taché, the Hon. 
H. W. Killaly, R. W. Cameron, Esq., 
Col. Gugy, Mayor Weller, Cobourg, 
Hon. A. Stewart, Master of the Rolls, 
N.S.; the Hon. J. Bourret, Hon. Wm. 
Young, N.S.; Mr. W. Mattice, Mayor 
of Cornwall; the Rev. Digby Campbell, 
Montreal; the Hon.Wm. Morris, Hon. 
John Molson, of the same city ; Solici- 
tor-General (afterwards Right Hon. Sir) 
John A. Macdonald, and several others. 
The names of Winthrop, Everett, Brin- 
ley, Conrad, Edmunds, Bartlett, Sher- 
man, Stuart, Josiah Quincy, and several 
others, along with those already men- 
tioned, stood for the public life of the 
United States in the middle of the 
century. In addition to Lord Elgin, 
who was a host in himself, the Old 
Land was represented by his brother, 
Col. Bruce; Lord Mark Kerr; Capt. 
Nye, 2oth Regiment; Lieut. Pilking- 
ton, R.E., and quite a number of other 
officers of the various services. 

The ten years that followed the 
Jubilee were eventful years for Canada. 
The era of the railway had begun, but 
although, from the connection of Mon- 
treal with Boston there was no pause 
in our enterprise and progress, it was 
not till a quarter century had elapsed 
that Montreal was joined to Halifax. 
In nine years more Halifax was con- 
nected with Vancouver. 


OPENING OF THE GRAND TRUNK. 


Meanwhile, within the two groups 
of Provinces, railways were built for 
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their special wants. In five years 
from the Jubilee Montreal had a mem- 
orable celebration on the occasion of 
the formal opening of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. I have before me a thin 
volume to which I had the honour of 
slightly contributing. The Executive 
Committee of the celebration appoint- 
ed a sub-committee to prepare an out- 
line of the city’s history, with special 
reference to its manufactures and 
trade. During the preceding summer, 
soon after arriving in Canada, I had 
been introduced to the chairman of the 
sub-committee. He was overwhelmed 
with work, and so he asked me to help 
him in arranging some of the material. 
I was very glad to doso, and also very 
glad to be paid for doing so at celebra- 
tion rates which were generous. This 
little book, which is scarce to-day, con- 
tains some valuable information, both 
general and local, some of which may 
not be found elsewhere. ‘‘ In the fall 
of 1852,” says one chapter, ‘‘ the 
Grand Trunk Railway was fairly 
launched into existence and embraced, 
in its ramifications, the construction of 
a continuous line of railway from Trois 
Pistoles, about 150 miles below Que- 
bec, on the southern side of the River 
St. Lawrence, the point at which a 
junction with the proposed Halifax 
Railway is looked forward to, and 
Port Sarnia on Lake Huron, a distance 
of 800 miles,” with the Belleville-Peter- 
borough branch and the lease of the 
Montreal-Portland line. An interest- 
ing account of a trip from Halifax to 
Montreal by Portland in the year 1857 
is given by Captain Francis Duncan in 
his book, ‘‘ Our Garrisons in the West.” 
There was no lack of variety in the 
methods of travel employed. The line 
from Halifax to Windsor was as yet 
incomplete, being open for only ten 
miles. The rest of the distance was 
done ina coach, the amazing architec- 
ture of which is described. The body 
of it hung on two gigantic leather 
bands, long enough to permit of con- 
sidefable oscillation and at sharp turns 
requiring some effort to resist the 
centrifugal tendency. In the roomy 
interior the passengers sat three deep. 
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The horses were wretched; the coach- 
man was important ; the coach ‘‘ coat- 
ed with the mud of ages, but allowing 
nevertheless sufficient antique gilding 
to peep through to awaken in one’s 
mind the idea of a lord mayor’s coach 
under a cloud.” So great was the 
peril from recklessly-piled baggage 
that the nervous old ladies inside, who 
were the Captain’s fellow-passengers, 
never took their eyes off the roof in ap- 
prehension of the threatened catas- 
trophe. Nevertheless, such travel had 
its enjoyments, for the scenery showed 
no lack of wildly beautiful subjects for 
the artist. The little world of passen- 
gers is favourably contrasted with 
‘* the silent individuals in an English 
railway carriage, each with Ris Z7mes.”’ 
After passing Mount Uniacke and re- 
marking on its resemblance to an Eng- 
lish manor-house, the Captain sym- 
pathizes with the proprietor of the 
‘* Half-Way House,” whose knell of 
doom, like that of many an old English 
inn, the railway had already sounded. 
Through ‘‘a beautiful, well-cultivated 
and fertile district,’ he reached Wind- 
sor, and embarked on the steamer 
Creole for St. John. Thence he went 
by sea to Portland to make his way 
thence back into Canada. 

Captain Duncan made a _ second 
trip from Halifax to Montreal on an 
occasion that Canadians have not for- 
gotten. Fifteen years before the 
opening of the Intercolonial Railway 
the international difficulty known as 
the ‘‘Trent affair” made it necessary to 
convey a considerable body of British 
troops from Halifax to Montreal in 
winter by the overland route. The 
march was accomplished, but, if war 
had been declared, instead of the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell taking 
place, before the start, there would 
have been striking evidence of the 
difficulties and dangers of the route. 
Captain Duncan has given a lively ac- 
count of the journey, from both a 
personal and military point of view. 
The troops concerned consisted of 
several batteries of field and garrison 
artillery, with Armstrong guns but no 
horses ; a battalion each of the Grena- 
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dier and Scots Fusilier Guards; the 
62nd and 63rd Regiments, the 15th 
Regiment (Fredericton), a company of 
the 16th Regiment and a battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, with Royal Engin- 
eers, military train, army hospital 
corps, commissariat staff corps and 
cavalry instructors for volunteers and 
militia. This force, in command of 
Colonel Ingall, disembarked at St. 
Andrew’s on New Year’s Day, 1862. 
The weather was stormy and intensely 
cold. The first stage was by rail (all 
but twenty-three miles) to Woodstock, 
which was reached at midnight of the 
2nd. Every building available for love 
or money was occupied, and there the 
force remained until arrangements 
were completed for the advance to 
Riviere du Loup. 

In actual warfare the plan adopted 
would, of course, have been liable to 
interruption, if not stoppage. ‘‘ Every 
morning,” writes Captain Duncan, ‘‘a 
column of one hundred and sixty men 
with their baggage left Woodstock in 
sleighs for Florenceville, about twenty- 
five miles. On their arrival at this 
place, i‘ was the duty of the officer 
commanding to despatch two tele- 
grams, one to the station immediately 
behind—in this case Woodstock—and 
the other to St. John, for the informa- 
tion of the General, reporting their 
arrival or otherwise, and the state ot 
the roads. The same messages were 
despatched from every station by every 
column, so that there could be no con- 
fusion by the accumulation of troops 
at stations where there was not ade- 
quate accommodation. In the long 
stages between Little Falls and Riviere 
du Loup, there was a mid-day halting- 
place, where refreshments could be 
had for payment at a moderate rate. 
The accommodation for the men was 
much the same at every station after 
Woodstock. It was always a large 
building, containing a huge stove, and 
with the floor covered a foot deep with 
spruce boughs, forming a soft and 
fragrant bed for the troops.” Half the 
officers took the lead on the road ; the 
baggage sleighs with their guard fol- 
lowed; then came the body of the 
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troops and the remaining half of the 
officers brought up the rear. The 
chief trouble arose in that part of the 
route nearest to the frontier from the 
attempts of agents from over the line 
to decoy the soldiers, by offers of big 
bounties, from their allegiance. At 
Grand Falls the officers did sentry 
duty in the hope of capturing one of 
the agents, but Captain Duncan won 
ridicule by arresting one of the drivers. 
He pays a cordial tribute to the loyalty 
of the French-Canadian villages along 
the route. The journey had (save for 
some experience of immobility through 
stress of weather and consequent star- 
vation at the outset) been so thorough- 
ly enjoyed that it was with some regret 
the sleighs were exchanged for cars at 
Riviere du Loup. From Point Levis 
the crossing was made in canoes to 
Quebec where a right hearty welcome 
awaited the soldiers. The matzértel of 
the Armstrong field batteries: was 
transported on light Canadian sleds— 
the sleighs especially manufactured at 
Woolwich having been discarded as 
too heavy for the roads and therefore 
useless. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL, 


Little more than a year before that 
overland march the Prince of Wales 
had closed his New-World tour at 
Portland and had bidden adieu to his en- 
thusiastic hosts amid hearty cheers and 
the strains of ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
Last month the MaGazineE recalled 
that visit of the Heir Apparent to Ca- 
nada, which has assumed fresh in- 
terest since His Majesty’s accession to 
the throne. To Montreal, especially, 
it gave a memorable date, for the 
opening of the Victoria Bridge was the 
special function for which H.R.H. had 
crossed the Atlantic. Those who were 
old enough in 1860 to be able to take 
note of what went on will remember 
the enthusiastic outburst of loyalty 
that greeted the young Prince wher- 
ever he appeared. Asa test of a sen- 
timent which, amid much fluctuation 
of public opinion, has remained strong 
and unchanging, the visit was not un- 
timely. From the United States point 
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of view, it was just in time: a little 
later would have been too late. For 
the feeling of sectional antagonism, 
which was hushed during the Prince’s 
visit to Washington, found such men- 
acing expression after his departure 
that the issue was no longer doubtful. 
And wisely or unwisely Englishmen 
and Canadians took sides in the quar- 
rel and, in many cases, offended the 
destined victors. It was no longer 
safe to depend on the Portland route. 
Things had greatly changed since the 
Boston Jubilee. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that the delegates 
from Toronto, Montreal or Hamilton 
who enjoyed in 1851 the hospitality of 
Boston were as much strangers to their 
fellow-subjects of the Maritime Prov- 
inces as to those who flourished be- 
neath the folds of the Stars and Stripes. 
As early as 1832 the advisability of 
overcoming the long break of interpro- 
vincial continuity by a line of railway 
had occurred to men of foresight. 
Messrs. Smith and Hatheway, on the 
part of New Brunswick, and Major 
Yule, R.E., on the part of Quebec, 
had explored the region as long ago as 
1836 with a view to the construction 
of a line of railway from Quebec to St. 
Andrews, on the Bay of Fundy. But 
the troublesome boundary question, 
which was not finally settled until 
1842, interfered with the plans of the 
provincial authorities. Six years later 
Major Robinson, R.E., recommended 
a route from Halifax to Levis over the 
Cobequid mountains, by the Gult 
shore, the Bay Chaleurs, up the Meta- 
pedia Valley to the St. Lawrence and 
along that river by Riviere du Loup to 
the terminus opposite Quebec. This 
line was to be 635 miles long and to 
cost about $25,000,000. The ‘‘ Trent 
affair”? towards the end of 1861, ne- 
cessitating the rapid despatch of troops 
into the heart of Canada, made it ob- 
vious that to delay any longer the con- 
struction of a line of railway from 
Halifax to Quebec was to invite dis- 
aster. In 1863, at the united call of 
the Imperial, Canadian, Nova Scotian 
and New Brunswick authorities, Mr. 
(now Sir) Sandford Fleming, C.E., 
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took charge of the surveys of the In- 
tercolonial and in 1865 a report was 
prepared setting forth the various pro- 
jects hitherto proposed and classing 
and comparing them. There were in 
all some fifteen lines or combinations 
of lines which were grouped under the 
three heads of Frontier, Central and 
Bay Chaleurs. Preference was given 


‘to the last mentioned plan. The re- 


port opportunely synchronized with the 
passage of the Confederation Resolu- 
tions in the Canadian Legislature. On 
the 1st of July, 1867, the British North 
America Act, which we regard as the 
Constitution of the Dominion, went 
into force and, in accordance with its 
provisions, the chief engineer of the 
Intercolonial was instructed to proceed 
with the surveys for the final location 
of the line. In 1876 the line was com- 
pleted from Halifax to Riviere du Loup, 
a length of 559% miles. 
BUILDING THE C.P.R. 

Meanwhile, by successive stages, 
trans-Superior British America had 
been brought within the domain of the 
Confederation. Mr. Christie’s forecast 
was about to be fulfilled. Ten years 
after he wrote the long sentence al- 
ready quoted a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into 
the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Inten years more the British 
North America Act had’ opened the 
door to all provinces and territories 
that preferred union to isolation and 
settled government to a state of wil- 
derness. The story of the transfer of 
the North-west is associated with con- 
flict. But the condition on which Brit- 
ish Columbia became part of the Do- 
minion put, when carried out, a term 
to unrest. Fourteen years after the 
admission of the Pacific Province, the 
Hon. Donald Smith (now Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal) drove the last 
spike of the great trans-continental 
line at Craigellachie, in Eagle Pass, 
340 miles from the Pacific. On the 6th 
of November, 1885, Lord Lansdowne, 
then Governor-General, communicated 
to Sir John Macdonald Her Majesty’s 
congratulations to the people of Canada 
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on the completion of the great under- 
taking. The message was forwarded 
to the Hon. Donald A. Smith, who re- 
plied that the last rail had been laid, 
and that the through train from Mont- 
real was expected to reach Port Moody 
at ten o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, Sunday, November 8. The con- 
summation thus attained meant much 
more than the completion of a railway 
enterprise. It was the realization of 
an idea as well as the fulfilment of an 
ideal. 


CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The building of those great lines 
that joined Central Canada to the 
Atlantic on the one hand and to the 
Pacific on the other, also linked Canada 
with India and Australia and brought 
the whole Imperial system nearer to its 
centre. It was the expression of a 
centripetal as opposed to a centrifugal 
tendency which had for a time found 
encouragement at headquarters. Econ- 
omic policy at variance with colonial 
aspirations, a Downing-street tone now 
dictatorial, now indifferent, now insult- 
ing, had aroused wrath in loyal breasts. 
To-day we can hardly call up the real- 
ity of the estrangement that was once 
nearing a disastrous goal. Of all the 
means for contrasting the relations be- 
tween the British North America of 
half a century ago and the British 
Government with the relations be- 
tween the Imperial authorities and the 
Dominion of Canada to-day, I know 
of none more patriotic and loyal and at 
the same time so clear, so fearless, so 
rational as a lecture delivered by Judge 
Haliburton in Glasgow in the spring of 
1857. It is the most characteristic of 
all the utterances of that remarkable 
man. ‘‘I come to warn you,” said 
the veteran patriot, ‘‘in sorrow and 
not in anger, seriously but amicably, 
that if there be not a change in the 
colonial policy of this Empire, the dis- 
tant extremities will fall off from the 
body politic, from their own unwieldy 
bulk and ponderosity.” Then, after 
referring to Franklin’s warnings in the 
years that preceded the Revolution, he 
said: ‘‘ His advice was unheeded and 
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his prophecy was fulfilled. I do not 
pretend to compare myself with him; I 
have neither his talents nor his know- 
ledge. But I know as much of the 
feelings of my countrymen as he did ; 
and, without any disparagement to 
him, I am infinitely more attached to 
this country than ever he was. For all 
my predilections are monarchical and 
not republican. In like manner I now 
warn you that there are other subjects 
more important than the bombardment 
of Canton, the fall of Herat, or the es- 
tablishment of the Danubian boundary ; 
and first and foremost among them is 
the retention of British America.” 
And what did Judge Haliburton under- 
stand by British America? ‘‘Canada,” 
he explains, using the figure prolepsis 
or anticipation, ‘‘is a country so vast 
that it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of its size; so fertile that nothing 
short of official returns will exonerate a 
description of it from the charge of 
exaggeration; sO prosperous as not 
merely to rival, but surpass all other 
countries on the face of the earth; so 
healthy in climate, so beautiful in 
scenery, so abundantly supplied with 
magnificent lakes and rivers ; so full of 
commercial resources, and so rich in 
minerals that I am overpowered with 
the magnitude of the task I have impos- 
ed upon myself in attempting to convey 
even a faint idea of it. . . Well, 
indeed, might Count Joubert exclaim, 
with bitter regret, whilst surveying the 
magnificent display of agricultural and 
mineral products of Canada, which ob- 
tained the Grand Medal of Honour at 
the Paris Exhibition, ‘Now can‘ we 
form an estimate of these few acres of 
snow ceded to England by the culpable 
neglect of the Government of Louis 
xY. 999 

In describing the treatment to which 
the people of this magnificent territory 
had been subjected at the hands of cer- 
tain statesmen and officials, Judge 
Haliburton uses language which at the 
present day may seem somewhat start- 
ling. ‘‘ We say,” protested our cham- 
pion in one of his mildest sentences, 
‘‘ that we are consigned to the control 
of an office in Downing-street in which 


there is scarcely a man who ever saw 
a colony, and who has, however clever 
he may be, and however well disposed 
(and we make no personal remarks— 
they are all honourable men), yet who 
has no practical knowledge of us.”’ 

As an example of supercilious dis- 
regard of Canadian aspirations follow- 
ed by unjust reflections on Canadian 
patriotism, Judge Haliburton mentions 
the fate of Canada’s offer of military 
help on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. He takes up the supposed re- 
proaches of those Englishmen who, 
not knowing the true inwardness of the 
matter, have naturally wondered why 
Canadians should content themselves 
with bonfires for victories which they 
did nothing to win. ‘‘It is,” he ad- 
mits, ‘‘a reasonable and a rational 
question to ask and here is an answer 
to it. An offer was made to raise two 
regiments in Canada and conduct them 
to the Crimea, to be commanded by 
colonial officers, but to be, like others, 
under the command of the General-in- 
Chief, whoever he might be. The 
offer was returned from London un- 
answered; it had been addressed to 
the wrong office! I will not repeat the 
indignant comment made on this con- 
temptuous and contemptible conduct. 
The offer was not repeated and its re- 
ception is not forgotten.” 

Judge Haliburton did not speak or 
write in vain. In the very next year 
(1858) the 100th Regiment was raised 
in Canada. Since then the drift of 
opinion has been, in the main, towards 
a better understanding between Great 
Britain and Canada. The story of our 
Confederation has been often told. It 
was the alternative to probable absorp- 
tion by the United States. That is a 
solution of what a great writer calls 
the Canadian Question which has been 
more or less calmly contemplated by 
Canadians not essentially wicked. The 
best historical argument for it is that 
of Dr. Goldwin Smith, whose precedent 
is the union of England and Scotland. 
Dr. Smith has always been a keenly 
critical observer of the events of his 
time, and it would be strange if his 
book did not contain a good deal of 
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pertinent truth. But his central mis- 
take was that he ignored or underrat- 
ed the fact that there is a distinctly 
Canadian patriotism, especially among 
the descendants of U. E. Loyalists, 
who prize their birthright as much as 
the Englishman prizes his. His friend- 
liness towards the ‘‘ Canada First” 
movement and his tribute to the 
founder of it cannot be easily reconcil- 
ed with a view of Canada’s destiny so 
repugnant to the feelings of Foster and 
his colleagues. Dr. Smith’s essay on 
‘*The Empire” is equally opposed to 
the prevalent aspirations of England 
to-day. It contains some glaringly 
unfulfilled prophecies, such as_ that 
regarding the revival of Spain’s power. 
Some of his forebodings, on the other 
hand, seem to be on the way towards 
realization. So far as his books tend 
to temper the arrogance of a thought- 
less and defiant Jingoism they are 
never untimely, and it ought not to be 
forgotten that our U.E.L.’s have no 
more effective champion than Dr. 


Smith in his ‘‘ History of the United 


States.”” He may be regarded, in his 
capacity of American professor of his- 
tory, as one of the founders of the new 
and fairer school of which Professor 
Coit Tyler is the central voice. 


CANADA FIRST PARTY. 


In the record of changing sentiment 
in Canada, Dr. Goldwin Smith stands 
foremost in the protest against the 
country’s vast field of interests being 
made the mere arena of parties and 
placemen. This doubtless was the 
principal bond of sympathy between Dr. 
Smith and the late W. A. Foster, Q.C. 

Although the movement with which 
the latter’s name was and is honourably 
associated, did not start at the exact 
middle point of the period under re- 
view, it may serve very well as a line 
of bisection. Its object was to unite 
in spirit, aim and effort the several 
populations which had been brought 
into federal union by the British North 
America Act. The pamphlet or book- 
let which gave the movement its name 
was published in 1871. ‘* Canada 
First, or, Our New Nationality” was 
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an appeal to the sentiment of unity 
and an endeavour to minimise causes 
of difference. The history of the 
country was treated as a continuous 
whole, the brave struggle of the French 
in Canada and Acadie and the bold re- 
sistance of French and British to their 
assailants being regarded as successive 
stages in the life of the same people. 
Whatever was worthiest in the record 
of the Old Regime and of the New 
was recalled to inspire the heart of the 
living representatives of both with 
pride in their common destiny. The 
deportation of the Acadians was de- 
nounced as cruel and the abandonment 
of the colony by Louis XV. as base. 
Canada’s roll of honour was composed 
of the names of those who had thought 
and toiled and fought for Canada. 
Confederation had done away with 
invidious barriers. Canadians had a 
great and splendid heritage and they 
must develop it and with it their own 
self-respect. They must have confid- 
ence in the future of the country that 
they loved. ‘‘ Let each of us,” the 
author concluded, ‘‘ have faith in the 
rest and cultivate a broad feeling of re- 
gard for mutual welfare, as being those 
who are building up a fabric that is 
destined to endure. Thus stimulated 
and thus strengthened by a common 
belief in a glorious future and with a 
common watchword to give unity to 
thought and power to endeavour, we 
shall attain the fruition of our cherish- 
ed hopes, and give our beloved coun- 
try a proud position among the nations 
of the earth.” It was not until 1874 
that the Canadian National Associa- 
tion, which had ‘‘ Canada First” for 
its motto, was formed. In the same 
year it issued an address to the people 
of Canada. This address, signed by 
Messrs. W. H. Howland (chairman 
pro tem.) and W. G. McWilliams 
(secretary pro tem.), set forth the ob- 
jects of the Association. It stood for 
neither Gritism nor Toryism. Its aim 
was to awaken those ennobling senti- 
ments which had their source in home 
and country; to infuse into all Cana- 
dians the spirit of unity, vigour, self- 
reliance and self-respect. 
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In 1875 (which bisects our retros- 
pect) the Canada First movement, 
scorned and denounced by botu par- 
ties, but most by those who should 
have dealt kindly with it, began to 
wane. But it had an influence for 
good. Its aims, if somewhat vague, 
had a note of chivalry and high pur- 
pose derived from Foster himself, 
which is still working its way in a 
‘larger field of action. 


THE EMPIRE FIRST. 


The history of Canadian sentiment 
between 1875 and 1890 does not al- 
ways evince on the part of our public 
men Foster’s high note, a note that 
may be said to be higher than the 
name of the movement. To-day we 
hear of a larger patriotism, and as, 
after knocking for more than thirty 
years at the door of the United States 
for admission on equitable terms for 
our wares and knocking in vain, we 
have finally decided to cast in our lot 
with the Empire, our only rational 
course was to adapt our feelings to our 
new duties. By that dread agent, the 
‘irony of fate,” it was allowed to the 
eloquent leader of the ‘‘ continental ” 
policy to make the right-about-face by 
his preferential tariff. The sinuous 
lane had found its turning at last, and 
‘*Empire First” was adopted by ac- 
clamation as the symbolon of Canada.* 

That Imperialism is the prevailing 
note in the Mother Land and the great 
daughter lands oversea is an as- 
sertion that no one will contradict. 
From what germs and by what proces- 
ses grew the Imperial Idea, as now un- 
derstood in Britain and Canada it would 
take long to show in detail, but that 
Canada has had a considerable share 
in tending its early growth and giving 
it direction as it rose to view it is al- 
most needless to insist. It may be 
added that Mr. Edward Jenkins, who 
wrote the memorable article on Imper- 





*For the course of economic thought among 
the leaders of opinion in Canada during the 
last ten years, and for the corresponding de- 
velopment in the Old Land, see Prof. John 
Davidson’s ‘‘Commercial Federation and 
Colonial Policy.” 
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ial Federation which was published in 
The Contemporary Review in 1870, was 
the son of a Montreal Presbyterian 
clergyman, a High School boy and 
McGill man. ‘‘ The New Empire,” by 
Mr. O. A. Howland, Barrister-at-Law, 
and the writings of Dr. G. R. Parkin, 
C.M.G., are of special importance as 
marking stages in the development of 
Imperial sentiment. 


ELEMENTS IN OUR PROGRESS. 


What Jules Verne calls da découverte 
de la terre—the gradual discovery and 
mastery of ourshareof thegreat globe— 
has not ceased since the North-west was 
added to Canada.* The work of the 
Geological Survey, of the Department 
of the Interior, of the Post Office 
(which dates from 1851), with the ser- 
vices of the H. B. Company and spec- 
ial explorations, arctic and sub-arctic 
included, and the researches of inde- 
pendent traders and sportsmen, has 
penetrated to every corner of British 
North America. The improvement of 
our great waterways has gone on 
abreast with the opening up of new 
roads and the making of railway 
tracks. In ocean navigation, which 
had just taken its first great start when 
the celebration of 1856 took place, we 
have not kept greatly in the rear. In 
that year 9 days and 23 hours was the 
time of the quickest passage from 
Quebec to Liverpool. We have long 
got beyond that, but are not yet 
satisfied. 

One of the most creditable chapters 
in our fifty years’ record is that of 
education. Especially to be praised 
are the efforts made to prepare teach- 
ers of young children. Formerly one 
would be laughed at if he maintained 
that any special gift or training was 
needed for conducting an elementary 
school. Now we know that it is the bud- 
ding mind and undeveloped body of 
the child which require the wisest, ten- 
derest and most skilful care. We were 
half through the half century before 
the fact began to be recognized 





‘*Canada and Newfoundland,” in 
Stanford’s Series, by S. E. Dawson, Litt.D. 
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amongst us. Normal schools were 
organized during the first decade—to 
teach how to teach. Indeed the middle 
of the century was a sort of educa- 
tional renaissance period for Canada, 
in spite of some angry words. And for 
years there was peace. Can we forget 
that Pope Pius the Ninth gave his 
apostolic blessing to the Rev. Dr. Ry- 
erson? The latest realization of new 
lines of thought is the introduction of 
the Sloyd or true sleight-of-hand sys- 
tem under the generous auspices of 
Sir W. C. Macdonald. In higher edu- 
cation, literary, scientific, professional, 
we stand very far in advance of where 
yur predecessors stood in 1851. In 
act, Canada has shared in the general 
onward movement of civilization. 

The improvement in means of com- 
munication has broadened the outlook 
f our people by bringing dwellers in 
the remoter districts into intercourse 
with those who have superior opportu- 
nities. Socialistic legislation has pro- 
duced good results. Farm labourers 
are lectured to on all subjects connect- 
ed with a farm, and they include about 
half the circle of the sciences. The 
city workman is environed with ad- 
vantages. That the new generation 
of Canadians in country as in town 
shows the results of such care for the 
workingman’s interests and happiness 
it would be folly to deny. Hygiene 
is no longer a mystery to be dispensed 
charily to the ‘‘masses.” We have had 
some terrible lessons from epidemics, 
cholera, influenza, typhoid and small- 
pox during the half century. They 
have not been unfruitful; yet we have 
just found out that we left something 
sadly undone and are taking measures 
to guard against fresh sacrifice of life 
through the deadliest of plagues. 

In literary production and journal- 
ism the period under review has shown 
a remarkable advance. The position 
of the young writer to-day is greatly 
better than was that of the literary 
aspirant fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. Men like Haliburton, in litera- 
ture, or Dawson in science, might be- 
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come known, being men of exceptional 
gifts, mental and moral. But for the 
**colonial” there was prima facie a 
cold shoulder if he sought sympathy 
and @ fortiori if he, sought compensa- 
tion for literary work. Mr. Robert 
Barr, who started on his literary career 
in the latter half of the period, had 
some complaints to make on this sub- 
ject not very long ago in this Magazine. 
Even to-day there are very few who 
attempt to live by literature alone in 
Canada, notwithstanding the marked 
improvement in the quality of original 
writings—especially in fiction and 
poetry—and the great increase in the 
number of educated readers. The 
turning point has been reached, how- 
ever, and a fair future lies before us. 

The reading public in every part of 
the Dominion to-day is as far ahead of 
the reading public of 1851 as the com- 
mercial and industrial classes are 
superior to their predecessors. All 
the averages have improved. Old- 
fashioned people may find drawbacks. 
The time is gone when a lawyer could 
be rebuked in court for wearing a 
beard and when a moustache was an 
offence to society unless the wearer 
was a dragoon. Ladies are encour- 
aged to earn their livings in ways that 
would have shocked their grand- 
parents. But charity of the warmer 
type has not decreased and more time 
and energy as wellas money are given 
in the cause of suffering humanity 
than ever before. This is, however, 
only repeating what has been said 
already, that Canada has not lagged 
appreciably behind the rest of the 
civilized world. Ina few cases where 
it may seem backward, it may be more 
blessed than its successful rivals. A 
great Imperialist had a favorite motto 
which sums up a whole philosophy of 
practical life, serviceable both to 
nations and individuals. It was this : 
Festina lente. There we have the 
stimulus of duty, hope, innate energy ; 
the check of prudence, vigilance and 
again duty. 































































































































































































































































































QUEBEC FROM THE LEGISLATIVE BUILDING, SHOWING THE OLD WALL AND ONE OF THE RE- 
CONSTRUCTED GATES IN THE FOREGROUND—THE CITADEL TO THE RIGHT—THE TOWN 
OF LEVIS ACROSS THE RIVER—AND THE ISLAND OF ORLEANS IN THE DISTANCE 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF QUEBEC. 


By Byron Nicholson. 


PEAKING of England, the accom- 
plished author of that admirable 
book for boys, Yom Brown’s School 
Days, says, ‘1 only know two neigh- 
bourhoods thoroughly ; and in each, 
within reach of five miles, there is 
enough of interest and beauty to last 
any reasonable man his life.” The 
latter of these two propositions is em- 
phatically true of Quebec; and this for 
either of two reasons, namely, its his- 
torical associations and the magnifi- 
cence of its surrounding scenery. 
Hence ina sketch like this it will be 
impossible to do more than glance at 
a few of the more prominent features 
which strike the tourist with admira- 
tion and inspire him with emotions of 
pleasure. 

The first thing to do on reaching the 
ancient capital of this ancient Province 
is to secure one of the numerous one- 
horse cabs, or better yet, a carriole. 
The Quebec cabby or ‘‘carter,” as he is 
styled there, is in many ways a very 
good specimen of his race, being re- 


spectful, polite and attentive. He will 
take his fare to all those noted places 
which are, he knows, of interest to 
visitors in general, but in doing so he 
will pass in silence by many a quiet 
spot which, for one reason or another, 
is well worthy of notice. Thus, he 
will drive you to the Falls of Montmo- 
renci, but will never think of shewing 
you what are called the Natural Steps, 
those terraces formed during the course 
of ages by the resistless stream as it 
cut its way through the rocks, as if 
determined in its mad career to hurl 
itself over the awful precipice in order 
to be united with the St. Lawrence, so 
that both together might find a home 
in the ocean. And yef for even the 
ordinary visitor the place possesses a 
singular charm, and is of absorbing in- 
terest to the amateur geologist. Again 
he will drive you along St. Louis 
street, but, unless you happen to en- 
quire about it, he will probably omit 
to point out to you the site of the 
house where Montgomery was carried, 
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after he had fallen when attempting to 
take the city, or the place where stood 
that other house, of greater interest 
still, which witnessed the death of the 
brave Montcalm. Cabby is almost 
certain to show you the fine post office 
building, but may forget to direct your 
attention to the Chzen d’or, which 
adorns its eastern facade, and perhaps 
will be unable to explain to you why it 
is virtually a memorial to him who 
may be called the Hampden of Quebec. 
Should he take you to be a Protestant 
—and he generally makes a pretty 
shrewd guess on such matters—he is 
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sure to point out to you St. Matthews’ 
Church ; but, poor fellow, how could 
he be expected to know that in the 
church-yard, perhaps within a few feet 
of where you are standing, there is a 
memorial of the brother of the author 
of Waverley. Quite likely he will also 
drive you out along Champlain street to 
shew you the change made in the ap- 
pearance of the precipice by the fatal 
land-slide in 1889; but if you are 
at all interested in the abortive attack 
made on the city by the Americans in 
1775, make him take you down under 
the cliff so that you may see the only 
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memorial Quebec possesses of the 
death of that ill-starred Irish soldier 
and American Revolutionist, General 
Montgomery. 

However, as this article is not meant 
particularly for the benefit of those to 
whom Quebec is more or less known, 
but for the sake of others, it is desir- 
able to attempt such an account of the 
city or its neighbourhood as may be 
interesting to people in general, and 
show them that though they might 
spend a summer holiday where the 
goddess of fashion is more wantonly 
worshipped by her votaries—and where 
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also their expenses would be much 
greater—they will hardly find a local- 
ity on the continent where such a holi- 
day may be spent with greater advan- 
tage to both mind and body. Of 
course, one may spend his vacation 
almost anywhere in reckless dissipa- 
tion; but the man who spends it 
rationally in Quebec or its neighbour- 
hood will return to his work with all 
his powers wonderfully refreshed and 
recuperated. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
to the ancient capitol, especially if he 


comes there by way of the St. Law-, 
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rence from the sea, is its commanding 
situation ; the next, the strength of its 
fortifications. As he passes from bas- 
tion to bastion, and looks down upon 
the river, so far below, where the Brit- 
ish ships lay at anchor in the summer 
of 1759, he cannot but be amazed at 
the military genius of the man who 
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succeeded in taking such a seemingly 
impregnable fortress ; and that, too, in 
spite of an army as brave as his own 
and commanded by a general no less 
gallant than himself. Perchance he 
gives a sigh to the memory ot Wolfe 
and Montcalm; and when he sees the 
monument, one monument, which com- 


memorates both of the great men, he 
thinks nothing could be more appro- 
priate than the inscription there en- 
graved: ‘‘ Virtus mortem communem ; 
famam Historia; positeritas monumen- 
tum dedit.”’ 

To the present generation Quebec 
remains a monument, a somewhat 
pathetic monument, of the days 
of the old vegimé. No one en- 
dowed with any sensibility to 
the tragedy of human life, who 
realizes that suffering must at- 
tend every step upward to a 
higher level than before, who 
knows that sacrifice is an essen- 
tial condition of progress, but 
must feel a sort of sadness as 
he gazes upon the few remain- 
ing memorials of the past life of 
the old city. Here and there he 
finds himself in streets, narrow 
and irregular, that must have 
been laid out before Scottish 
Kelt and Anglo-Saxon had ex- 
hibited prowess on the Plains ot 
Abraham. On this side or that 
he sees houses of such strange 
construction, and high roofs, 
and queer-looking windows, as 
altogether of an appearance so 
quaint, that he involuntarily ex- 
claims, ‘‘Ah! these indeed must 
have been built not long after 
Champlain began to found the 
city.” As he looks down from 
the Terrace, or The Battery, or 
other point of vantage, upon the 
broad expanse of the majestic 
stream below, his thoughts go 
back to the days of the intrepid 
Cartier. Still, however, not- 
withstanding British rule, Que- 
bec affords striking evidences, 
touching ¢dvidences, that Car- 
tier’s countrymen were its first 
settlers and its original rulers. 

Since those old days many a change 
has taken place; and, as a rule, each 
change has been an improvement upon 
what had been before. Thus, the 
modern English architecture, and even 
the modern French architecture, as 
seen in numerous fine private resi- 
dences, present, both in external ap- 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF QUEBEC 


pearance and internal arrangements, a 
remarkable contrast to the old dwel- 
lings that are still to be seen; whilst 
many of the civic buildings of past 
days have been replaced by structures 
which would do a credit to a city of 
ten times the population. The Court 
House, the City Hall, and the Legisla- 
tive Buildings—the latter two fine 
examples of modern French—would 
be ornaments to more than 
one European capital. As to 
churches, every one knows that 
Quebec possesses some of the 
finest on the continent, and in- 
deed the same thing may be 
said of almost every French- 
Canadian town of any import- 
ance. Perhaps the most spa- 
cious and beautiful of the 
Catholic churches in the city 
are the majestic Basilica and 
the beautiful St. John’s; whilst 
the most imposing and commo- 
dious of the Protestant churches 
are the stately Anglican Cathe- 
dral and the ornate St. Mat- 
thew’s. If one wants to hear 
an eloquent English sermon in 
a Catholic place of worship, he 
should go to St. Patrick’s. 

No finer promenade can be 
found in the whole of Canada 
than one to the west of the de- 
lightful Governor’s Gardens, 
Dufferin Terrace, and the still 
higher terrace facing the high- 
est level of the Citadel, looking 
seaward, from which the scene 
that presents itself to view 
possesses characteristics—here 
a beauty, there a sublimity— 
which are, perhaps, unrival- 
led, as they are certainly un- 
surpassed, by any other land- 
scape on the continent. Across the 
river lies the odd-looking, old-fashion- 
ed town of Point Levis, with its preci- 
pitous streets and fine fortifications, 
but having many a charming view in 
the background. A little to the east, 
and in the embrace of the arms of the 
parted river, is the beautifully green 
Island of Orleans, a favourite resort 
for those who during the summer days 
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seek a calm and pleasant retreat from 
the city’s heat, and glare, and dust, 
and hurry, and weariness. With its 
shady groves and purling brooks, its 
gentle undulations, the songs of birds 
in the trees, and the musical murmur 
of waters, as they gently lave its 
beautiful shores—indented with many 
a sweet little cove—Orleans is a de- 
lightful spot. Nearer still we see the 
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River St. Charles flowing calmly on its 
sinuous course through a vale of won- 
drous fertility and beauty; here and 
there we catch a glimpse of a quiet 
village and see the tin-covered spire of 
its modest church shining in the light 
of the summer sun; or perchance we 
see the pretty little dwellings of the 
Canadian farmer peeping out from be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of 
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the leafy maple. Surely this is nothing 
less than a fairy land of beauty ; and 
here an artist might form his paradise. 
In the distance the Laurentian Moun- 
tains tower towards the sky, clear and 
distinct as the noon-day sun ; though 
when they hide themselves in mist and 
gloom they impress the beholder with 
those feelings of mystery or solemnity 
which are produced by the sublime. 
Within easy distance of the city 
there are many places of note which the 
tourist should not fail to see—that is, 
if he has the time to spare ; but if not 
it will be better for him to content him- 
self with leisurely visiting two or three 
of them ratherthanrushing over a great- 
er number. He ought, however, to take 
a trip to the Saguenay River if pos- 
sible ; for it is said that when one has 
seen the Saguenay, he has virtually 
seen a Norwegian fjord. Going by 
water he finds along the route such 
picturesque and otherwise interesting 
localities as Riviere du Loup on the 
one side, with Les Eboulement, Bay 
St. Paul, Murray Bay, Cap l’Aigle and 
Tadoussac on the other. The river 
route is a delightful one, and the con- 
tinuous trip up the Saguenay to Chi- 
coutimi is in every sense unsurpassed 
for scenic beauty anywhere in America. 
But the tourist may also reach his 
destination by the Quebec and Lake 
St. John R.R., which will take him 
through some of the grandest and 
most impressive scenery of the Lau- 
rentian range at great altitude, until 
he reaches romantic Roberval, on Lake 
St. John, a splendid sheet of water 
about forty miles in extent. Here 
the deep and rapid river has its source, 
andemerging thence, here it gently flows 
between verdant banks, there it rushes 
between precipitous rocks, some two 
thousand feet in perpendicular height 
—tossing and foaming, until at last it 
mingles its dark waters with those of 
the more placid and pellucid St. Law- 
rence. The river does not actually 
take its rise in Lake St. John, but 
passes through it, its source being 
about three hundred miles further back 
in Lake Misconaskame, and from thence 
to Lake St. John it is known as the 


Ashuapmouchouan, or, to use the 
shorter form, Choumochan. Nothing 
can exceed the grandeur of the scenery 
along its course from Ha-ha Bay, a dis 
tance of some seventy miles. 

But if this magnificent trip be out o 
the question, a choice may be mad 
from several other places—quieter, in- 
deed, but none the less attractive, anc 
reached more readily. For example 
there is Jeune Lorette, a little villag: 
having a beautiful cascade nearby, 
whilst not far off is a capital reservoi 
which supplies the city with water. 
The village is inhabited by, not indeec 
‘*the last of the Mohicans,” but by al- 
most the last of the Hurons. By th: 
way, before the visitor leaves, he may 
as well have a look at a small herd o! 
buffaloes, to be seen in the immediat« 
neighborhood. They belong to Messrs. 
Holt, Renfrew & Co., the furriers. 
Like the North American Indian, the 
North American buffalo seems also to 
be fast disappearing. 

Of course, no one would think oi 
granting even so short a time as a 
couple of days at Quebec without visit- 
ing the world-renowned shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, a shrine which has 
such a reputation as being the scene of 
wonderful works of healing, that it has 
drawn, and continues to draw, millions 
of devout pilgrims and others from al! 
parts of the continent. Is there any 
truth in the accounts given of these 
miracles? Well, when one sees the 
collections of crutches left here by 
cripples who, when they came to the 
shrine, were unable to walk without 
their aid, and when one listens to the 
statements of those whose testimony 
seems to be of the most unimpeachable 
character, what can one say? To be 
sure, the sceptic will turn away with 
scorn, and say that such works are ab- 
solutely impossible, that they are con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and that 
no miracle has ever been performed at 
the shrine of Ste. Anne or anywhere 
else. But may there not be ‘‘ more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of even in the philosophy ” of 
the sceptic ? 

En route to Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
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ve get the finest view to be obtained 
f the graceful Falls of Montmorenci. 
[he milk-white colour of the waters 
zlistens in the sunlight, and we are 
not surprised to hear that the Indians, 
after their usual manner, called the 
lace ‘‘ The Cow,” not a poetic name, 
perhaps, but certainly expressive. 
Though some two hundred and fifty 
feet in height, or about one hundred 
feet higher than Niagara, the Falls 


of Montmorenci, owing to the com- 
parative smallness of the stream, can- 
not be said to be sublime. The stu- 
pendous volume of water which is ever 
rolling over Niagara’s heights, and 
tossing, foaming and seething in fhe 
river below, fills the mind with awe, 
almost with dread; the sunny stream 
which falls over the heights of Mont- 
morenci, affords us pleasure and de- 
light. 


AT EASTERTIDE. 


THE EARTH 


TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


’E cannot take from out my heart the growing, 
g, and the vivid thrill; 
* ye cry, ‘‘not glowing 
With youthful vigour, and with beauty still!” 


The green sweet growin 
**O earth, ye should be old,’ 


Old! and the new life stirring in my bosom, 


Old! and my children drawing strength from me ; 
Oid! in my womb the tender bud and blossom, 
Old! steeped in richness and fertility. 
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Hark how the growing things call to each other, 
In whispers I alone can understand, 

‘* How she doth nourish us, this wondrous mother, 
Who is so beautiful, and strong, and grand!” 


Mark how the wild things of the forest hide them 
In gray still coverts which no eye can trace, 

Think ye they love me not when I provide them 
Shelter, and soothing, and a resting place ? 


And then my other children—could ye listen 
To secrets told me in the stillness deep 

Of noon-day, or when night dews fall and glisten— 
Ah could ye hear my mortals laugh and weep ! 


Some whisper low to me of love and passion, 
Of gladness all too strong to be pent in— 

The sweet old tale which doth not change its fashion 
And, brokenly, some tell of wrong and sin. 


Others so full of sorrow they must share it, 
Hide stricken faces on my soft brown breast, 
Sobbing, ‘‘ Dear mother Earth, we cannot bear it, 
The loneliness, the anguish, the unrest! ” 


The old, old cry of bitterness and sorrow— 
It rings to-day, as it rang yesterday ; 
Ay, and will ring in every new to-morrow 


That ye may hold for us, O Century ! 


To passion-torn, to penitent, and lover, 
I answer make with bud and quick’ning sap, 

‘* Peace, peace,”’ I say, ‘‘ when life’s brief day is over, 
Ye shall sleep soundly in your mother’s lap.” 


Past centuries have not trodden out my greenness 
With all their marches, and I have no fears 

That ye will bring me barrenness or leanness. 
March on! what to me are thy hundred years ! 


March on, O Century, I am safe holden 
In God’s right hand—the garner-house of truth— 
The hand that holds the treasure rich and golden, 
Of life, and sweetness, and eternal youth. 


Jean Blewett. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TRAILING OF MOOSWA. 


RESU ME.—The furred dwellers of the northern forests are introduced choosing anew the 


Black Fox as their King. 


They then renew the oath of The Boundaries, that each will help 
the other, and that the enemy of one shall be the enemy of all. 


Francois, a trapper, and Rod, 


the son of a former Hudson’s Bay Company factor, have built a shack in The Boundaries and 


set traps in the neighbourhood. 


The animals conspire against them and spring their traps. 


Mooswa, the Moose, when a calf was a pet at the Factory and knew and loved the boy Rod ; 


consequently, he makes all the animals promise to do him no harm. 


Carcajou, the Wolverine, 


and Black Fox, the King, are trapped but succeed in getting away with the assistance of the 
other animals, although Black Fox loses a foot. Carcajou, in revenge, enters the shack one 
day while the men were out, unlatches the door, and lets in the other animals. Everything 


eatable in the shack is taken away or destroyed by these wise and mischievous beasts. 
As a consequence Francois decides to leave Rod alone for a week and go to The Landing for 


more flour, bacon, and traps. After Francois’ departure the animals take council and decide 
to look after the Boy who has only a dozen whitefish and a little flour on which to live during 


Francois’ absence. 
porary visit to the river to draw water. 
by the other animals. 
helpless. 


Mooswa loved the boy. 


\ A ILE after mile Mooswa cut from 
l the head-trail, with his easy- 
swinging rack, the strong crust of 
frozen snow giving his great limbs free 
play. The open bed of the river held 
just such a run as he liked; no tree 
branches to catch his huge horns, no 
fallen tree giving cover to a stalking 
Panther or strange Wolf pack; and, 
as if to make his trip perfect, he was 
running up a north wind. He was like 
a telegraph operator sitting at his 
clicking instrument with the wires tell- 
ing him everything. 

‘*A brother Moose crossed here, 
just a hundred yards ahead,” the wind 
whispered one time. ‘‘ Wh-f-f-f! it 
was a Bull, too,” the scent-wind told 
his delicate nostrils. ‘* Ugh-wh-e-e-e- 
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Pisew (the Cat) treacherously steals the whitefish during the Boy’s tem- 
For this act Pisew is tried and condemned to death 
During a blizzard, the boy cut his foot with an axe and was rendered 
The animals dropped wood and fishes down the chimney, while Mooswa started off 
to attract to the hut two hunters, who lived down stream. 


It was a dangerous game, but 


f-f! Sikak has crossed the trail here, 
and killed the strongest scent left by 
any other—disgusting little brute!”’ 
This message Mooswa took from the 
wind and repeated to himself. For a 
mile his nostrils were simply stricken 
dumb by the foul odour ; his nose told 
him nothing of other affairs. 

Then for a matter of ten miles there 
was nothing but the sweet breath of 
spruce as the wind filtered through a 
long point covered with it. ‘‘ Line 
clear,” the frosty air signalled, as 
Mooswa, taking a straight course for 
the merging of dark green and river 
white, raced eagerly. 

At the Second Rapid, where the 
float-ice had grounded on rock-bould- 
ers in the autumn closing-time, the 
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river bosom humped like a corduroy 
road. ‘‘]I must remember this spot on 
my coming back,” Mooswa muttered, 
as he picked his way more slowly over 
the troubled ice-road. ‘‘ Here I can 
make a big run if enemies are close,”’ 
he added, as a stretch of many miles 
reached away, level as a mill pond. 

“Wolves! the gray hunters! the 
murder brothers who go in packs!” 
he said, as his quick-feeling nose pick- 
ed their presence from the north wind. 
‘* Not Rof’s pack,” he continued, sam- 
pling the scent a little finer—‘‘ strang- 
ers!” and he watched warily, cocking 
his ears forward for a warning whim- 
per. 

‘*Huh! they’re busy!” for as he 
flashed over their cross-trail there arose 
the fainter odour of Caribou. ‘‘ Safe 


journey, cousin,” he muttered, ‘‘ and 
confusion to the throat-cutters. It’s 
the meat-eating, the blood-drinking,” 
he philosophized, ‘‘ that breeds enmity 
in the Boundaries. There are grasses 
and leaves and flowers enough for all, 
and no encroachment, if we’d only 


stick to it; but eating one’s comrades 
is what makes the trouble.” 

Just before daylight Mooswa stop- 
ped, climbed up a sloping bank warily 
and ate a light breakfast ; then he slip- 
ped back to the river-bed, huddled up 
in the lee of a clay-cut, and after rest- 
ing for two hours pushed on again. 
Another ten miles, and he stopped like 
a flash, holding his head straight up 
wind, the coarse, strong-growing hairs 
over his withers vibrating with inten- 
sity. 

** Sniff! Sniff! Dogs! Man! Rof 
said nothing of Dogs. This makes it 
more complicated. It is the scent of 
White Men, and the Dog-smell is not 
that of Huskies. These Whites some- 
times bring the long-legged creatures 
that follow us like Wolves.” 

He worked cautiously down the river 
till his eyes caught sight of a blue 
smoke-feather floating lazily upward. 
Five or six short steps at a time, three 
or four yards he moved—then stopped 
and watched with eyes, ears, nose, and 
all his full sensibility. He knewthe Man- 
trick of a flank movement—he must 


get them out on the river behind him ; 
besides, there was now the stronger, 
more certain odour of Dogs. He was 
perhaps a matter of half a mile from 
the little shack, above which twisted a 
spiral curl of smoke, when a fierce, 
strong-throated, ‘‘Yap! yap! Whe-e-e, 
yap !” cut the frosty air. 

‘*] thought so,” Mvoswa muttered. 
‘* | know that breed—the fierce-fanged 
ones the Scotch Factor had at Fort 
Resolution—from his own boundaries 
across the sea they came. They are 
like the Men themselves—on, on, rush 
and hold! Deep-chested like Caribou ; 
with long legs that carry them over 
the snow like those of my own family ; 
gray-haired and strong-jawed like Blue 
Wolf; but weak in the feet—small- 
footed with hair between their toes 
which balls up in the snow and makes 
them go lame.” Then Mooswa con- 
sidered the task he had undertaken. 

‘*If the Man slips the Dogs and the 
snow keeps hard and dry there will be 
more fighting than running,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ for these brutes will come 
faster than I care to go. But there is 
a strong crust, strong enough to bear 
me, and if the sun warms the snow so 
that it will ball in the haired toes, then 
Ill have a chance in the run. The 
Man moves,” he continued, whiffing 
at the air. ‘*‘ Twoof them!” he mut- 
tered as their forms outlined against 
the morning sky. ‘‘ Rof brought tid- 
ings of but one. Now for it! I’m 
coming, Boy!” 

He turned and walked slowly back 
on his track, breaking into a shuffling 
trot farther on. In a few minutes the 
two men, snow shoe clad, rifle in hand 
and cartridge-belted, reappeared cirt- 
ling through the woods on the bank. 
With one of them were four Scotch 
Stag-hounds in leash. Mooswa’s eyes 
took in the situation as he trotted, car- 
rying his head a little to one side. 
‘* The flank movement,” he muttered, 
‘‘and a stolen shot at the next bend— 
they’ll not slip the Dogs while they 
have hope of a shot.” 

When the first river bank point hid 
him fromtheir sight he raced. ‘* They’re 
running now,” he thought, for he was 
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down wind from them and the tele- 
graph was working. When the two 
hunters reached the belly of the next 
bend they saw a big Bull Moose quiet- 
ly browsing at the point beyond. He 
was walking slowly, snipping at the 
tree branches as he moved. 

‘* Keep the Dogs back,” one hunter 
said; ‘‘we are sure to get a quiet 
shot at him, for he’s on the feed.” 

Point after point, bend succeeding 
bend, Mooswa played this game ; mile 
after mile they toiled, the tantalizing 
expectation of a stolen shot leading 
them an amazing distance on the 
Moose trail. 

‘It’s the Stag-hounds that keep 
him moving,” remarked the man who 
had spoken before ; ‘‘ he’s down wind, 
and gets them in his big fat nose—if I 
could rustle a shot into his carcase, I’d 
slip them quick enough then; but if 
we let them go now it will be a play of 
twenty to thirty miles before we get 
another sight of him. I’m not struck 


on following a Bull Moose under full 
trot with a pack of Dogs behind him.” 


‘*We’ll get a shot on the quiet 
soon,” remarked his comrade. ‘* He 
is a bit on edge just now, but will set- 
tle down after he has seen us a few 
times.”? They had given up travelling 
in the bush, and were following straight 
on the hoof-marks in the river bed. 

‘‘Hello!”’ sang out one, pointing 
to a depression in the snow, ‘‘ he’s 
been lying down resting here—he’s 
getting fagged. Somebody else must 
have been running him before we 
struck his trail—he’s nearly beat.”’ 

As they crossed the Wolf trail Moos- 
wa had found on his way down, the 
Trapper in the lead said, significantly : 
‘It’s the gray hunters have done the 
Bull up; they’ve been after him, and 
he’s dead beat.” 

The big Stag-hounds sniffed the 
Wolf-trail, dropped their long, bony 
tails a few degrees of angle, raised 
their heads and bayed a howling note 
of defiance. ‘‘Shut up, Bruce!” ex- 
claimed one of the men, pulling at the 
rawhide leash; ‘‘ you'll be better up 
against a Moose than tackling that 
gang.” 


Now the mark in the snow had been 
made by Mooswa just to draw the 
hunters on; he wasn’t tired, for the 
hard crust held him up and he could 
have kept that gait fortwodays. They 
had travelled probably thirty miles 
when the leader said: ‘‘ Better slip the 
Dogs, Mac; this Moose is putting up 
a game on us; he’s as cunning as an 
old Fox, and we'll lose him to-night, 
I’m afraid.” 

When the straps were unbuckled the 
Scotch hounds broke into a chorus of 
delight: ‘‘ Yi, yi, yi, yi! yap, yap! yi, 
yi! Bah-h-h! Bah-h-h!”) Then they 
stretched their long limbs and raced on 
the Bull Moose’s trail. That showed 
a strain of Collie blood in their veins, 
for if they had been pure bred they 
would have run silently and by sight 
only. 

‘* Pleasant greeting, that,” muttered 
Mooswa, as his flanks lengthened out 
in a terrific pacing gait. 

‘* We’re coming—we’re coming! yi, 
yi!” sang the Stag-hounds, their heads 
low to the snow, their lean flanks 
stretching out until they seemed like 
something shot from a catapult. But 
swift as they were, Mooswa was 
swifter. They were running at high 
pressure, straining every nerve, using 
every ounce of speed that was in their 
wire-haired bodies ; the Bull was run- 
ning with a little in hand—something 
in reserve. ‘‘They will upset every- 
thing,” he thought. ‘‘ Those blood- 
thirsters will chase me on past the 
shack, and the Men may never see it.” 

At the Second Rapid, with its tor- 
tuous ice-humps, the Bull lost a little 
ground—he had to go more slowly. 
The Dogs, quicker of foot, and able to 
turn more sharply, gained on him. 
Each time they caught sight of their 
intended prey they gave savage yelps 
of eager exultation and ran with their 
heads high—ran by the eye. 

‘¢ Sing, gaunt brothers!” said Moos- 
wa. ‘On the level you’ll have to run 
with your bellies closer to the trail to 
keep your advantage.” 

Well clear of the rapid-ice, the Bull 
again swung his awkward-looking 
body forward with increasing pace, 
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Suddenly a hoof crashed through the 
crust, almost bringing him on his nose; 
before he had gone a hundred yards 
this happened again. Fringed by giant 
spruce, tall banks on either side had 
stood as barriers between the fierce- 
biting frost wind and the snow crust— 
also the day’s hot sun was beginning 
to rot its brittle shell. Oftener and oft- 
ener it broke under the racing Moose ; 
the lighter dogs ran freely over its 
treacherous surface. The Bull looked 
over his shoulders at the pursuers. 
They were gaining—he could see that. 
‘*Six points more to the shack,” he mut- 
tered, as he rounded a low-reaching 
headland that turned the river wide in 
its snake-like course. Animals count 
river distances as do the Indians—so 
many land points from one place to an- 
other; and Mooswa’'s six points were a 
good ten miles. Each time he flounder- 
ed in the deep snow his swift-running 
enemies gained a dozen yards. 

‘“‘T wish Blue Wolf were here,” 
thought Mooswa; ‘‘I’ll never make 
the shack. I'll try a Boundary call.” 
He stretched his throat and called, 
‘* Wha-a-a—e-i-n-n-g,” which is not 
unlike the cry of a Rook. The Hounds 
answered with an ironical yell; but 
another sound struck the runner’s ear, 
very faint, and very far ahead. It was 
the Help-call of the Boundaries—Blue 
Wolf's voice. 

‘“Good old Rof!” cried the Moose, 
as he shot forward with revived 
strength. 

The Hounds were now running by 
sight, head up all the time. Every 
few minutes Mooswa repeated his sig- 
nal; each time it was answered ahead, 
stronger and closer; and behind him 
the eager yap of his pursuers was 
drawing nearer. ‘‘ There'll be more 
fighting than running presently,” he 
thought; ‘‘ it’s just as well—if Rof has 
the pack it won’t take long to settle 
these hungry hunters.” 

Rounding the next bend a clear 
stretch of two miles lay straight away, 
and at the farther end of it his trained 
eye discovered three moving specks. 
Behind him, not thirty yards away, 
raced the Dogs. 
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‘* Tt will be a battle,” he muttered ; 
‘*four against four—four of the Boun- 
daries in the Starvation Year against 
four fish-fed dwellers in Man’s camp.”’ 
Another mile and the foremost Dog 
was snapping at the Bull’s hocks, just 
falling short each jump ; but Blue Wolf 
and his comrades were only a stone’s- 
throw off. 

As Mooswa and his pursuers neared 
the great, gaunt, blue-coated Wolf, th2 
latter crouched—chest and neck and 
jaw flat on the snow; behind, well 
spread in rigid leverage, were the 
strong, gnarled legs. A length back, 
two younger Wolves waited ready for 
battle, flat-lying as their leader. Moos- 
wa understood. As he slashed by 
Blue Wolf, almost touching him, the 
close-following Stag-hound sprang for 
his quarters, all but dragging him to 
earth; but the fangs, tearing a gash 
down Moose’s thigh, failed to hold, 
and as the Dog fell sideways a pair of 
jaws, strong as a Bear-trap, closed on 
his lean throat. 

‘Hold fast, brother!” wheezed 
Mooswa, swinging around in his own 
length, and making a vicious sword- 
cut at the Hound’s back with his iron 
hoof. The second Dog sprang at the 
Bull’s throat, only to strike the big 
antlers quickly lowered to guard it. 
Rof’s two sons had closed with the 
other Hounds, and a battle to the 
death raged. There was not much 
noise, only a snarling snapping from 
where Blue Wolf’s fangs were fastened 
in the throat of the Hound he had pin- 
ned down. 

Once Mooswa got a clean slash with 
his fore foot at his fighting Dog that 
laid the brute’s shoulder open; once 
the Dog fastened in Mooswa’s throat 
as the treacherous crust gave way and 
threw him off his guard. It seemed 
anybody's battle. Blue Wolf knew 
better than to let go the first hold he 
had taken. It was said in the Boun- 
daries that long ago, two or three 
generations back, a Bulldog had mat- 
ed with one of his ancestors, and the 
strong strain had more than held its 
own ; the way of the Bulldog, which is 
to catch and hold, against the way of 
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the Wolf, which is to cut and jump, 
cut and jump. Certain it is that Rof 
fought as no other Wolf, except his 
two sons, ever did; holding hard and 
fast, and working his jaws sawlike, as 
an Otter-hound does, more and more 
into the grip. But the Stag-hound had 
a well-fed strength which stood him in 
good stead. Over and over the two 
rolled, the Hound’s jaws fastened on 
one of Blue Wolf's forelegs, close to 
the paw. The bone had been broken 
long ago—chewed into splinters—and 
the pain was terrific; but if Blue 
Wolf had the tenacity of the Bulldog 
strain, he also had the wild wisdom 
of the Wolf brain, and he knew that 
to let go meant death. 

Once something swept the Hound 
sideways with terrific force from over 
the top of Rof, almost breaking the 
Dog’s back; that was a little side 
help from the shovel-horns of Bull 
Moose. Up to that time it had been 
all hoarse growls from the strong- 
fighting animals, for the advantage 
had lain not much on either side. 
Suddenly a ‘*‘ Wh-u-f-f!  ki-yi-yi-yi— 
wh-e-e-e, yi-i-i,”” dying into a piercing 
treble, went up. Mooswa was grind- 
ing his Dog into the snow crust with 
his hundred-pound antlers. A lucky 
pass with a fore-foot had brought the 
Hound down, andbefore he could recov- 
er Mooswa had thrown the weight of his 
fighting charge upon him, and was cut- 
ting his steel-gray body into fragments. 

There was still hot work to be done, 
for one of the young Wolves had been 
overcome, stretched out with a broken 
neck, and the released Dog was help- 
ing his comrade to down the other one. 
They were both at him when Mooswa 
charged. Once, twice, three times, asa 
trip-hammer hits hot iron, the heart- 
shaped hoofs, knifelike on the edges, 
smote the Dogs, for they were taken 
unawares ; then, as before, his horns 
made the work complete. 

As Mooswa straightened himself, a 
little staggeringly, for his throat was 
badly torn, there were only two left 
fighting ; all the rest were dead—the 
two sons of Blue Wolf and the three 
Stag-hounds. 


‘Thanks, brother,’ said Blue Wolf, 
rising on weak legs, as a deft drag- 
ging-sort of blow from Moose’s right 
arm laid open the Hound’s stomach, 
and finished the work Rof’s fast-tir- 
ing strength was hardly equal to. 
‘“Very neatly done—I could almost 
fancy it was arip from Muskwa’s paw. 
My two lads are done for,” he whined 
piteously, looking at the gaunt, gray 
bodies stretched out on the white 
snow, all splashed crimson with red 
wine from their veins. ‘* Wolf-blood 
and Dog-blood—it scents much alike,” 
he said, turning his head away, as he 
sat on his haunches, holding up a 
broken leg. Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
little red drops ate their hot way into 
the snow from Bull Moose’s neck. 

‘‘That’s a nasty slash, Mooswa,” 
sympathized Blue Wolf, looking at his 
companion’s wound. 

‘* We twig-feeders have strong gul- 
lets,” answered the Bull, ‘‘ else it had 
been worse. There’s nothing torn, for 
I still breathe through my nose ; but 
for many a day you'll hunt on three 
legs because of me, comrade.” 

‘*T suppose so,” moaned Blue Wolf 
regretfully, licking nervously at his 
crushed paw. ‘‘I’ll mate well with 
Black King. But it is all in the life of 
the pack, and is not your fault; no one 
takes blame to himself who calls when 
his life is at bay. Where go you, 
brother—how far back are the Hunt- 
ers?” 

Mooswa straightened his head sharp 
into the wind—it still held steady from 
the north. ‘‘ Their scent comes from 
the second point, and we must trail 
again ; the fire-stick is not like Dogs— 
it bites beyond reach. Get in my 
horns, Rof, and I’ll carry you.” 

‘*No,” said Blue Wolf, decidedly, 
‘each takes his own hurt to his bur- 
row—that is the way of the pack ; each 
to himself in the fight—one down is all 
on top. Besides, comrade, your long 
legs are knocking together at the hocks 
now ; the snow drinks much of your 
red blood.” 

‘““Come,” called Mooswa, 
Man-scent turns the first point.” 

Blue Wolf, whining piteously, was 
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rubbing his red-stained jowl up the 
neck of one of his dead sons. He 
turned, balanced himself on two cor- 
nering legs, holding up the smashed 
one, and tried to kick snow over their 
dead bodies. Bull Moose, seeing this, 
lowered his head, gave three or four 
mighty scrapes with his wide horns, 
and piled great mounds of snow over 
Blue Wolf’s dead children. 

‘Come away now, comrade,” he 
commanded again; ‘‘the Hunt-men 
sight us—they are racing.” 

‘They'll have a fair trail to follow 
for a little,” answered Wolf; ‘‘then it 
will be dark, and we'll lose them. I 
go to the pack for safety; had I known 
of the Dogs and this other Man I 
should have brought more than two 
Cub Wolves.” 

‘I go to the shack,” said Mooswa, 
shortening his steps to keep pace with 
the Wolf. 

‘**To be killed by the Hunt-men?” 

*“T don’t know; I goto the Boy.” 

As they climbed the bank—‘‘ Bang ! 
pin-g-g-g !” sang a leaden messenger, 
fairly whistling through the crotches 
of Mooswa’s horns. 

‘*The fire-stick!”’ he grunted; ‘‘sight 
of his dead Train Dogs has angered 
the Hunt-man. Slip off to your pack 
now,” he continued, as they trailed 
through the little clearing close to the 
shack. ‘*‘Get Umisk to fix up your 
foot.” 

‘*And you?” queried Blue Wolf. 

‘“T stop here!”’ the other answered, 
swaying as he stood in his tracks for a 
second. 

‘*Come with me,” pleaded Rof; 
‘‘my pack shall turn back the Hunters.” 

‘*Here they come — off to the 
woods!” Mooswa answered, going 
himself to the shack door and rattling 
his horns against the boards. The 
noise wakened Whisky-Jack, who had 
already curled up for his night’s sleep 
under the eaves. 

‘‘ Thieves! Hello, Mooswa!” he 
piped, craning his neck around the 
corner, and seeing the big-horned 
head. 

Inside a faint, querulous voice asked 
impatiently : ‘‘ Is that you, Francois, 


or is it the angels with wood? If it is, 
throw it down the chimney, please— 
I’m too sick to get up,” 

Mooswa ‘‘ whuffed,” blowing the 
wind through his blood-coated nostrils 
with a sound the Boy knew, and then 
he scraped his horn up and down the 
door again. There was a muffled, 
slipping noise of some one crawling to 
the door. The bar dropped, Mooswa 
pushed it gently open, staggered in, 
and plumped down exhausted on the 
floor. 

Carcajou had heaped the fireplace 
well with wood for the night —dry 
tamarack to make it blaze, and green 
poplar to make it Jast ; the bright light 
shone on Mooswa’s blood-matted body 
and revealed to Roderick his terrible 
condition. 

‘““Mooswa! Mooswa!” he cried, 
dragging himself close and putting his 
arm around the big nose. ‘*Who has 
done this? You are wounded.” 

Just then two men, with the blood- 
thirst of the chase hot in their hearts, 
glided to the door on snow-shoes. 
One had thrust forward a rifle, but his 
companion struck it up. ‘‘ What 
would you shoot ?” he asked. 

‘“T don’t know,” answered the other, 
his rifle almost falling from shaking 
fingers as he caught sight of a small 
boy-figure huddled against the animal’s 
head. ‘‘Is it a banshee, Donald?” 
he continued in a frightened, husky 
whisper. 

‘**Ts that you, Francois? ” cried Rod, 
sitting up in his eagerness, as_ the 
voices came to him from the outer 
dusk. 

‘*Great powers!” exclaimed the 
man Donald, stepping through the 
door, ‘‘ that’s Factor McGregor’s kid, 
Rod. I heard he was down here some- 
where trapping with that Breed, 
Francois. What’s the matter, laddie!” 
the thick Scotch voice burred. 

‘Well, I’m hanged if I ever out- 
spanned anything like this,” said the 
other man; ‘‘it’s like that thing we 
used to read, Babes in the Wood.” 

‘*Where’s your mate—Frangois ?” 
asked Donald again. ‘‘ And what’s 
the matter with you—scurvy ?” 
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‘‘ Francois?” answered the Boy 
hesitatingly, for days of wound-fever 
had clouded his young hrain ; ‘‘Fran- 
cois? oh, yes, | remember ; he went 
to the Landing long ago.” 

‘And left a kid like that here 
alone!” cried Donald’s companion. 

‘*What’s the matter with your leg 
—scurvy ?” asked the leader again. 

‘*My leg? Yes, it’s sore—awfully 
sore. Sometimes I dream that it’s 
another person and I talk to it.” 

‘* What’s the matter with it?” the 
man reiterated huskily, pulling the 
peak of a fur cap down over his eyes 
to hide something, for the little, pale, 
pinched face, backed by a mass of 
yellow, knotted hair, made him feel 
rather queer. 

‘““My leg? Oh, yes—yes; there 
was so much snow, and I slipped, and 
the axe cut it.” 

‘‘ Better get in the blankets, lad- 
die;” and, standing his rifle against 
the wall, Donald reached down with 
his strong arms to lift up Roderick. 

The little fellow shrank away, and 
clasped the Moose’s_ head closer. 
Mooswa’s big ears were flickering back 
and forth nervously.; he knew that 
something was being settled, and lay 
perfectly still, waiting. 

‘*Come, laddie,” said the big man 
again, coaxingly ; ‘‘don’t be afraid ; 
don’t you remember me—I worked for 
your daddy, old Factor McGregor, at 
Fort Resolution—Donald Bain is my 
name.” 

The small pinched face looked up at 
him. ‘I’m not afraid, but you'll hurt 
Mooswa; you’ ve shot him now 
the blood. He’s been taking care of 
me.” Donald Bain straightened him- 
self up and looked at his comrade. 
His companion understood, and nodded 
encouragingly. 

‘*No, laddie, I'll giye you the word 
of a Scotchman that we'll not harm 
him. God’s truth! in the old land if 
one’s enemy came hard pressed to the 
house for shelter it would be a black- 
guard that would injure him, or give 
him away. Get in the blankets now, 
laddie, and we’ll take care of both you 
and the Moose.” 


see 


The presence of friends and a cup of 
hot tea which they brewed him soothed 
the Boy, and he became quite rational. 

‘* This is the queerest thing I ever 
saw in my life,” said Donald Bain. 
‘*T’ve heard of a hunted Fox, close 
run, taking refuge in a house, but this 
Moose staggering into the shack is 
very extraordinary. Who kept the 
fire going and fed you, McGregor ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Oh, I prayed every night, and in 
the day, too, and the angels came and 
dropped wood down the chimney, and 
fish and bacon.” Donald’s companion 
tapped his forehead significantly, and, 
turning his face away, stalked over to 
the fire and poked it vigorously. 

‘*Mooswa came every day,” added 
the Boy. ‘‘He’s the Moose father 
used: to have at the Fort—I didn’t 
know him at first and was afraid.” 

‘*Oh, ho-o-o!” exclaimed the big 
man, ending up with a distinct whistle. 
‘*] remember him. He took to the 
bush when he wastwo year old. That 
accounts for his coming to the shack 
—he couldn’t quite shake off the civil- 
ization he got. 
tinued, 


se 


Here, Dave,’’ he con- 
the other man; 
get a pail of water and give the 
wounded beast a drink.” 

‘* He’s killed four of the best Hounds 
ever came to the Northwest,” Dave re- 
monstrated, looking at Mooswa. . 

‘*So would you, man, if you could, 
when they tried to pull you down. It 
was a fair fight, and not of his seeking 
either.” The pleaded for 
Mooswa. 


addressing 


Boy also 


‘* Now we’ve got to get young Mc- 
Gregor to the Landing just as quick as 
we can,” declared Donald Bain, as he 
examined the Boy’s limb. ‘‘ Look at 
the size of it—it’ll be a case of blood- 
poisoning, I’m afeerd.” 

‘* How will you manage it ?” queried 
Dave sullenly. ‘‘ This brute has killed 
our dogs—will you carry him on your 
shoulders ?”’ : 

‘*That’s so, mused Donald, taking 
off his big hat and scratching the thick 
grizzled hair of his head; ‘‘I suppose 
we'll have to rig up a carryall and pull 
him ourselves.” 
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‘* You want to go to the Landing?” 
asked Roderick. 

‘“We don’t want to—”’ began Don- 
ald, but checked himself, and added: 
‘Yes, me and Dave must go up for 
more Dogs and some baccy,” fabricat- 
ing with chivalrous ingenuity to reas- 
sure the sick Boy. ‘‘ We was thinking 
you'd better go along, too; there’s no 
Dog-train, but me and Dave could 
track you up on a small jumper—does 
there happen to be one about?” 

‘*T think Mooswa would drag the 
sleigh—he used to at the Fort,’ sug- 
gested Rod. 

‘*By the great Wallace!” exclaimed 
Bain, slapping his thigh, ‘‘ that he will 
—if he’s not grown too wild. Hitched 
to a sled, he could run clean away 
from a Dog-train in the old days.” 

‘* He’s been harnessed right enough, 
some time or another,” declared Dave. 
‘* Here are two white-haired spots on 
his back—that means saddle galls. 
Gracious! he’s as quiet as an old 
horse.” 

They put in a busy evening, the two 
men bathing the Boy’s leg, and, with 
a sailor’s needle they found in Rod’s 
outfit, sewing up the torn wounds in 
Mooswa’s neck. He never moved, 
just looked at them stolidly. He knew 
they meant him no harm. Any animal 
can tell from the touch of a man’s 

finger, or the look in his eye, whether 
its war or kindness. 

Whisky-Jack had been intensely in- 
terested in all this—the clatter and 
noise kept even his bird eyes open. 
‘*‘Wonderful doings!” he exclaimed ; 
‘the Boundaries are being turned 
into a regular Sun-dance—but I’m 
glad I sawit all. The Boy will be all 
right now—good old Mooswa!” He 
flopped about drunkenly, outside, for 
his eyes were not quite like Owls’, and 
the different lights bothered him. 

Then he fired a word of encourage- 
ment at Mooswa. ‘‘ Stick to the Boy, 
old Dainty-head-gear; you're Big 
Buck of the Boundaries—I’ll tell Black 
King and all the fellows so. Stupid 
light, this—fancy they'll get on with- 
out me now;” and scrambling up to 
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the eaves he stuck his head under wing 
and went fast asleep. 

In the morning a carryall was made, 
a rude harness constructed from raw- 
hide strips known all over the West as 
‘*shaganappy,”’ trap-chains and straps, 
and before noon they were on their 
way to the Landing ; Mooswa submit- 
ting to be hitched up. 

‘*] guess our shack and things will 
be all right till we get back,” said 
Donald. ‘‘At any rate, Factor Mc- 
Gregor’s kid has first call, I reckon. 
I'd like to put a bullet through that 
Breed, though.” 

‘* What if the Moose bolts ?” asked 
Dave. ‘‘ Here’s a tracking-line they 
used on their canoe—suppose we take 
a hitch on his horns or his nose with 
it; we could stop him then if he tried 
to get away.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Donald, ‘‘and if 
we can’t, if the worst comes to the 
worst, we can drop him before any 
harm’s done.” 

But they need not have bothered 
their heads about the line, for Mooswa 
knew just what was being done; he 
was taking his Boy to the land of good 
care. Like an old cart horse he plod- 
ded along. 

In three days they arrived at the 
Landing. Francois was just ready to 
start with a new outfit the Factor had 
given him credit for. Then for days 
he had to hide from Donald Bain, for 
there was sheer murder in the big 
Scotchman’s heart. 

The day after their arrival Mooswa 
disappeared. When he got back to 
his comrades he found that Whisky- 
Jack had told them everything, and 
next to Black King he was the greatest 
hero in the Boundaries. 

The Factor sent Roderick in to Ed- 
monton with his own team, and nurs- 
ing soon put him right. When he 
told about the angels feeding him, and 
keeping his fire going, the people 
listened a little awe-stricken, for they 
saw that he believed it firmly. Also, 
the two Hunters asserted that the fire 
was burning brightly when they came. 
Perhaps after all it was the angels. 


THE END. 
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N ANY sympathetic thoughts are 
+ now turned to the castle in 
Cronberg where the Dowager Empress 
Frederick is*bravely fight- 
THREE _ ing her good fight against 
NOTABLE that dread disease—can- 
WOMEN cer. Her life has had 
many trials, some of them 
those which her particular disposition 
and sturdy character must have made 
doubly hard to bear patiently. She 
was made to feel for years the disap- 
probation of many of the German peo- 
ple, and her own unpopularity because 
of her deep love of her native land. 
She often had to face with apparent 
unconcern the unjust insinuations and 
covert slights from which even her ex- 
alted position failed to protect her. 
The painful death of the husband who 
adored her left her still more alone 
among people of another nation. And 
now in the midst of her physical suffer- 
ing the loss of her mother and 
the fact that she alone of all 
the Queen’s living children 
was absent from her death- 
bed, must indeed have been 
hard to bear. 

The great strength of will 
which helps her now to endure 
suffering bravely often brought 
her into difficulties with her 
mother when she was a child, 
and some of the stories told 
of her in this connection are 
amusing. It is said that a 
prominent physician, a person- 
al friend of the Prince Consort, 
used to visit His Royal High- 
ness, who was in the habit of 
addressing him familiarly as 
‘‘Brown.” The Princess Vic- 
toria, having been overheard 
by the Queen also calling the 
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visitor ‘‘ Brown,” was told by Her 
Majesty that she would be sent to bed 
if she ever did so again. 

Shortly afterwards, when Dr. Brown 
was again at the castle, the Princess 
Victoria ran into the room, and, hold- 
ing out her hand, said pertly, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Brown”; then, glancing at 
her mother, and marking the expres- 
sion of disapproval in Her Majesty’s 
face, she added, ‘‘and good-night, 
Brown; I am going to bed,” which she 
did straightway. 

~ 


The Lady of the White House in 
Washington, the First Lady in the 
United States, is unfortunately also 
far from strong, and it is said official 
dinners and long receptions and other 
duties of her position are in conse- 
quence a great strain upon her. Mrs. 
McKinley, whose maiden name was 
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Miss Ida Saxton, was the daughter of 
a rich country editor, and her girlhood 
was quietly spent in a small town in 
Ohio. In 1871 she married William 
McKinley, a teacher, who was also a 
lawyer and a volunteer soldier, and who 
is now President of the United States 
for the second time. Mrs. McKinley 
is slight, but her face is clever and inter- 
esting. She is popular with those who 
are admitted to her friendship, and is 
particularly gentle in her manner and 
courteous to all with whom she comes 
in contact. Although unable from the 
state of her health to take an active 
part in any departments of woman’s 
work, yet she always gives quiet ex- 
pressions of her sympathy and interest. 


. 


A woman whom many loved passed 
away lately from the ranks of Canadian 
women workers, when Miss Frances E. 
Murray, of St. John, New Brunswick, 
was called suddenly to her rest. De- 
scended from the Loyalist Colonel 
Murray, Miss Murray, who was left 
comparatively alone in the world at an 
early age, lived during the greater part 
of her life in the home of Dr. LeBaron 
Botsford in St. John, who regarded 
her with much affection as his adopted 
daughter. Her deep interest in all 
movements for good, her genial man- 
ner and her charming personality won 
for her the deep affection and esteem 
of all with whom she was _ asso- 
ciated. In all branches of work in 
connection with the Church of England 
Miss Murray was especially interested, 
and spared neither time nor effort to 
further the same. In the National 
Council of Women also she was a pro- 
minent member, holding office in the 
Local Council of St. John continuously 
from its first inception. At the last 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in Victoria, B.C., Miss Murray was 
chosen to reply to the address of wel- 
come on behalf of her fellow-delegates, 
and, at all times a fluent speaker, very 
gracefully and charmingly did she fulfil 
her onerous undertaking. Besides her 
scholarship and general literary attain- 
ments, in her zeal to perfect herself in 


Bible knowledge, Miss Murray studied 
Hebrew for some time under the late 
Bishop Medley. 


Mrs. M.A. Slipper, of Port Arthur, 
sends the following interesting account 
of a Western Branch of the National 
Council :— 

‘“*The Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Local Council of Women of West 
Algoma was held at Fort William on 
Saturday, February 23rd. 

‘‘In the absence of our President, 
Mrs. Gibbs, the Vice-President, Mrs. 

Perry, presided. Thir- 
WOMEN’ teen of the affiliated 
WORKERS societies answered to the 
roll call. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary’s report was very 
interesting, giving an outline of work 
accomplished during the year. A de- 
lightful address was given by Miss 
Burriss, the Victorian nurse at Port 
Arthur ; also the delegate sent by the 
West Algoma Council to the meetings 
of the National Council in Victoria last 
July. Miss Burriss gave a splendid 
description of her trip, and spoke in 
highest praise of the kindness of the 
Council in Victoria. 

‘* Miss Cope, one of the two Victor- 
ian nurses in Fort William, gave a 
most interesting paper upon the sub- 
ject of ‘ Home Nursing.’ 

‘Mrs. Perry, in a touching little 
speech, spoke of our work as a Coun- 
cil, urging upon the President of each 
Federated Society the advantage of 
studying the aims and objects of the 
National Council of Women of Can- 
ada.” 


During the coming Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo an International 
Congress of Nurses will be held, an 
International Council of Nurses having 
been formed last year, which will here- 
after hold quinquennial meetings in 
conjunction with those of the Interna- 


tional Council of Women. The next 
one (after the Buffalo Congress, which 
is a special occasion) is to be held in 
Berlin in 1904. The President of the 
International Council of Nurses is 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, of London, and 
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the Vice-Presidents are the 
Presidents of the respective 
National Councils of Nurses. 


A very excellent and much- 
needed charity is that of the 
Diet Dispensary in Montreal, 
which is the only one of the 
kind, I think,in Canada. Every 
one knows how much restor- 
ation after illness depends on 
good nourishment, and how 
difficult it is for the poor to 
provide the same for those who 
need it. Not only does this 
difficulty exist because of pov- 
erty, but it exists also among 
those who could afford to pro- 
cure the materials for the same, 
but who have not the know- 
ledge necessary to prepare such 
nourishment. To all of these 
the Diet Dispensary is a great 
boon. To the very poor the food is 
given without charge, but those who 
can pay are expected todo so. Socie- 
ties and institutions that wish to make 
use of the institution may procure 
tickets at half price. Three district 
nurses are also employed by the Dis- 
pensary and are so constantly in de- 
mand that their visits average 5,000 a 
year. This Diet Dispensary, which is 
situated at 97 Osborne Street, and of 
which Miss De Witt is President, was 
organized by the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association in 1879, and be- 
came an independent institution in 
1889. B.C. 

an 
FEBRUARY ist AND anp, Igor. 
The eyes of all the world are turned to thee, 
Majestic figure, on thy royal bier, 
Nor deem it strange to see a nation’s grief, 
An Empire's tear, 
For human hearts have lost in thee 
A friend most dear, 
O Queen! 
The hearts of all thy people mourn for thee, 
The thoughts of all thy people follow thee, 
And linger on the way—this mournful day, 
O Queen! 

Tread softly, noble clansmen, while ye bear 
Your Queen and Highland chieftain, trusted 

to your care; 
You never failed her yet, but ever served her 

true, 
Carry her safely now, boys, ‘tis the last she 

asks of you; 
While pibrochs wail and stout hearts quail, 
O Queen! 


WOMAN’S SPHERE 


MISS FRANCES E, 


MURRAY, OF ST. JOHN 


Ah sun! shine down upon us to brace brave 
hearts to-day ! 
Ah winds of heaven, blow softly, to waft her 
on her way! 
Was ere by mortal man such wondrous vision 
seen ? 
Ten miles of battleships to make a highway 
for our Queen ! 
While guns boom out from shore to shore 
One long last moan! 
O Queen! 
Now her dear soldiers take her and guard her 
down the street, 
Where silent thousands wait their long-loved 
liege to greet; 
Thro’ joys and sorrows, theirs and hers, she 
always gave her best, 
Without farewell to these she scarce could 
take her rest, 
No eye was dry when she passed by, 
Our Queen ! : 
Weary to death and tired of earthly crown, 
**It is enough,” she said, and laid her sceptre 
down ; 
Arrayed in bridal veil she went to meet her lord, 
She has not died but passedthro’ Christ toGod! 
Dear Queen! 
Ah yes, ‘‘ her God, oh Christ,”’ but there we 
hold our breath ; 
And feign would pass with her thro’ pageant- 
ries of earth— 
The blaze of kings and princes fade in a 
brighter light, 
Black London's weeping @rowds are lost to 
keener sight. 
The life so crowned with glory— 
Now bathed in love and rest— 
Grows into great completeness— 
More true, more full more blest— 
But oh, I can no more, to try is but to fail; 
For her not death but life, more life 


Behind the veil! A. E. O. 





GURRENT EVENTS ABROAD 
by John A.Ewan 


Wippermcerte criticism of the Chinese 

situation sometimes loses sight of 
the fact that some of the Powers find 
themselves in China in a retributive 
capacity. This was supposed to be 
the original impulse of all. Mixed up 
with it, perhaps, was the idea that if 
the time for casting lots for the yellow 
man’s garments had come it would be 
well to be on hand—each with his own 
set of dice. Once there it is easier to 
see the advantage of retiring than to 
do so with dignity and without peril 
to many interests. What would be the 
effect of such retirement on the posi- 
tion of Englishmen in China? There 
is no possibility of conveying to the 
Chinese mind that such a policy of 
scuttle was other than a retreat—no 
possibility of getting credit for acting 
from higher motives. The whole 
purpose of the expedition as a moral 
corrective would be lost. 


~ 


The only real material interest that 
Britain or the United States has in 
China is the trade interest. Given an 
assurance, confirmed by treaty, that 
no matter who were masters of China 
every country should have equal trade 
facilities there, Great Britain and the 
United States might observe the par- 
tition of China with equanimity. If 
partition is a high-handed piece of 
brigandage, the Powers not concerned 
in it could scarcely be held responsi- 
ble. No people or combination of 
peoples have yet assumed the role of 
the world’s policemen, although Brit- 
ishers have at times talked as if they 
were born in a blue coat and brass 
buttons, and swinging the locust of 
international law and order The 
nation is not in that mood just now, 


however, and if Germany or Russia 
feels like undertaking the task of man- 
aging masses of Chinese there should 
be no protest from London. Equal 
freedom of trade, or, in other words, 
the ‘‘ open door,” would give Great 
Britain and the United States all that 
is worth striving for. 


~» 


From the selfish point of view, 
Europeans generally should view the 
partition of China with a certain 
amount of satisfaction. Observant 
travellers have pointed out that it is 
their religion rather than their patri- 
otism that binds the Chinese together. 
So long as no violence is done to 
those observances which maintain so 
strong a hold over them the question as 
to who reigns at Pekin or Sianfu isa 
matter of indifference to them. The 
extent of the country and the lack of 
easy communication make the political 
connection exceedingly loose. The 
Governor of the province is a greater 
personage to the Chinaman in that 
province than the distant and vague 
personage, or even the distant and 
vague personage’s equally vague grand- 
mother at Pekin. If the necessity for 
sending tribute to Pekin were once 
broken China as a political entity would 
be no more. After that movements 
against the ‘‘ foreign devils’ could not 
at least be easily centralized and car- 
ried on under one controlling power. 
When we consider the teeming popu- 
lation of the country and its inaccessi- 
bility the idea of ‘‘ punishing” it if 
there were any real leader of the fanat- 
icism of the race would be out of the 
question. That it is capable of pro- 
ducing some real leader we cannot 
doubt. The race that produces a 
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statesman of the calibre of Li Hung 
Chang may at any time heave to the 
surface a military leader of equal tal- 
ents. So large is the country, so vast 
its population, and yet so easily fed 
that a skilful, tireless, not easily dis- 
couraged commander could train his 
troops to war even though at first he 
suffered nothing but defeat. 


*~ 


Russia would be especially exposed 
to this ‘‘ yellow peril.” We usually 
conceive of Russia as an avalanche 
momentarily threatening the ancient 
Eastern empire over which it hangs. 
It is sometimes difficult to tell, how- 
ever, which is the avalanche. In popu- 
lation China best answers to the de- 
scription. On the borders of sparsely- 
settled Siberia, far away from the 


centre of Russian authority, four hun- 
dred millions of Asiaticsswarm like flies. 
Nowhere else among the civilized or 
semi-civilized peoples is life so cheap. 
A warrior of the type of Genghis Khan 


or of Tamerlane would have 
a greater quantity of the 
raw material of war, name- 
ly, human beings, than the 
Little Father of St. Peters- 
burg, or even the whole of 
Europe itself. And Russia 
might profitably remember 
that both these conquerors 
were’ Mongols, and that 
both, coming from the bor- 
ders of China, watered their 
steeds in the Volga and ulti- 
mately in the Dneiper. 


* 


In these earlier times, of 
course, numbers and valour 
counted for everything. To- 
day weapons are at least an 
equal factor. Russia’s safe- 
ty from the yellow peril may 
lie in the impossibility of 
arming such hordes with 
modern arms. Experience 
shows, however, that who- 
ever has money can procure 
arms. But if Russia need 
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have no fear of a hostile invasion of 
Siberia, in what light would she regard 
a peaceful invasion of Mongol and 
Tartar immigrants. When the Trans- 
Siberian railway is completed such a 
migration is almost sure to occur. 
Russia may welcome it, feeling con- 
fident in being able to assimilate the 
new population. Siberia wants popu- 
lation, and the industrious and com- 
paratively docile Chinese may be re- 
garded as the best material in sight. 
There are certain to be enormous 
changes in that region, which from 
time immemorial seems to have been 
the breeding-place of races. 


* 


Both Britain and the United States 
are contemplating expenditures that 
by reason of the wars they have on 
their hands are greater than have been. 
In Britain the matter occasions much 
concern. In the United States, al- 
though grave reflections proceed from 
One or two quarters, there are indica- 
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tions that throughout the nation the 
size of the expenditure, like the size of 
the country and of its trade, is a mat- 
ter for pride and congratulation. 


The 
idea of national taxation has never 
taken form in the mind of the average 
American citizen. The expenditures 
of Congress seem to be a matter of in- 
difference to him. When a Congress 
is labelled the billion-dollar Congress, 
instead of being an epithet of rebuke, 
it assumes for his mind something 
rather creditable—something of large- 
ness and magnificence that appeals to 
his weakest side. 
* 

The Congress whose two-year term 
of lite has just expired has made even 
the billion-dollar Congress look pale. 
The appropriations for the two years 
amounted to $1,457,269,457, a sum 
of amazing proportions when we con- 
sider that there are some forty States, 
each with its money-raising and 
money-spending legislative bodies. 
The British budget in ordinary years is 
less than $500,000,000, and it must be 
remembered that this includes a num- 
ber of services which are assumed in 
America by the states and the munici- 
palities. In making such comparisons, 
however, we must also take into ac- 
count that the population of the one 


country is double that of the 
other, and their ability to bear 
taxes may be fixed at a still 
higher proportion. 

* 


While remembering this dis- 
parity of population, it must be 
considered nevertheless that 
the proportions to which public 
expenditure has mounted in 
the United States constitute a 
rude awakening from the 
dream of a simple and econo- 
mical form of government 
which was to be established 
in these happy regions of the 
west. Still more disillusioniz- 
ing is the fact that an extra- 
vagant proportion of these ex- 
penditures are necessitated by 
present or past wars. In pen- 
sions alone the annual expen- 
diture is over $150,000,000 a year. 
Legislation passed by the Congress 
whose term has just expired authorized 
an army of not less than 63,000 men, 
with a maximium of 100,000. For 
some time to come the maximum will 
be needed, if they can be raised, al- 
though there may well be some doubt 
about that. In times of peace it was 
found difficult to keep the army up to 
the old standard of 25,000 men. It 
may not be difficult to raise the larger 
number when there is a prospect of 
foreign adventure; but: the time will 
come when, all prospects of adventure 
having disappeared, nothing more at- 
tractive will remain than lying around 
barracks in hot tropical islands or the 
equally dead-alive existence at dreary 
frontier posts in the west. The task, 
then, of keeping up even the minimum 
of 63,000 men will be no easy one. The 
value of a soldier will rise, with a con- 
sequent increase of military expendi- 
tures, which are even now greater than 
those of any country in Europe, al- 
though, to quote a phrase familiar to 
every American’s ear, cursed with mili- 
tarism. 

~*~ 

The fact of the matter is, that the 
people of the United States are as sus- 
ceptible to the allurements of military 
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glory as any other people in the world. 
And it can scarcely cause any wonder 
that they areso. American boyhood is 
nurtured on tales of military adven- 
ture. ‘ The nation’s heroes from George 
Washington to Daniel Boone and Kit 
Carson achieved fame amidst scenes of 
bloodshed, although the fame of the 
former really lies in a finer and nobler 
field. Prof. Goldwin Smith has point- 
ed out in his illuminating sketch of the 
political history of the United States 
that there have been five distinct sol- 
dier Presidents, and adds: ‘‘ Nobody 
stands much chance against a success- 
ful soldier in a country where military 
glory is rare.” In England, on the 
other hand, but one man can be said to 
have been made Prime Minister by 
glory in war, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was not merely a soldier. Presi- 
dent Jackson, for example, was noth- 
ing else. By no stretch of meaning 
could he be deemed a statesman. 
Most of his life had been spent on the 
frontier Indian fighting. The reign of 
the common people is right and proper, 
but so far it has not any more than 
aristocracy spelt peace. 


~*~ 
In both Russia and Spain there have 


PRINCESS DES ASTURIAS 


ROYAL COUPLE 


been growlings of civil disorder. In 
the former country the students are 
again the principal actors, but the 
unusual circumstance is recorded that 
many workmen joined the riotous 
youths from the universities. The 
presence of so many students of the 
gentler sex among the disturbers is 
an indication of the great place that 
that the Slav race will yet hold in the 
world. A race mothered by such 
women will not long be held in 
darkness or political slavery. The 
disturbances in Spain have their origin 
in many sources, but what appears the 
immediate cause of discontent is the 
marriage of the Princess of Asturias, 
the King’s sister, to a Bourbon prince, 
Charles of Caserta. The Queen- 
Mother put forth great efforts to make 
the match a popular one, but without 
success. The young lady was for 
over six months Queen of Spain, 
namely, from the death of her father 
Alphonso XII., on Nov. 25, 1885, to 
the birth of her brother Alphonso XIII., 
on May 17, 1886. In case of the death 
of the fifteen-year-old King, the Prin- 
cess would again become Queen of 
Spain and her husband, a Bourbon, 
king-consort. 
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NE of the greatest questions of the 
month is, ‘‘ Shall we or shall we 
not accept gifts from millionaires?” 
Notice the phrasing. 
GIFTS FROM If the question were 
MILLIONAIRES. put, ‘*Shall I or shall 
I not,” it would be 
easy of solution. Each man would be 
able to answer it promptly and court- 
eously. What an individual citizen 
accepts is of much less public concern 
than what citizens in their corporate 
capacity accept. As a rule, however, 
millionaires do not give to individuals. 
They prefer to make their donations to 
corporations. And on the surface there 
seems little objection to such gifts. 
They show a generous spirit on the part 
of the millionaires and a generous spirit 
should not be discouraged. Again, 
there are certain undertakings for the 
general good which are outside the 
province of governments and must de- 
pend for their initiation and support 
upon private benefactions. Public li- 
braries, art museums, higher educa- 
tion, philanthropy, and historical and 
economic research are perhaps the 
most prominent of these undertakings. 
The gifts of millionaires applied to 
these works in a proper spirit would 
seem to be for the public good. 

But let us approach the question in 
another way. When the church goes 
out to collect funds it is not often 
found rejecting the dollars of the 
brewer, the saloon-keeper or the liquor- 
dealer. The missionary funds are an- 
nually swelled by contributions from 
those engaged in a traffic which the 
church is said to abhor. The great 
universities accept funds without in- 
quiring into their origin or the method 
of their accumulation. With such ex- 
amples before us, why should the 


mayors of Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ot- 
tawa and Sydney be condemned as 
they have been by some critics because 
they have fallen on their knees before 
the golden calf and asked the million- 
aire for funds for public libraries ? 

There are churches in the city of To- 
ronto and elsewere supported and con- 
trolled by men who have wrung the 
last cent from the handkerchief of the 
mortgage-burdened farmer who has 
fallen into their hands. These men 
work under the names of loan compan- 
ies, but of course never ask more than 
their legal due. Again, there are 
churches supported by men who crowd 
employees into stinking basements 
where the society lady trips gaily for 
her ‘‘ bargains,”’ who sell goods made 
in sweat-shops, in the corners of which 
lurk crime and disease. There are 
churches supported by men and women 
who pass the small corner-grocery, 
the butcher-shop, the cobbler’s humble 
establishment to save a penny here 
and a penny there. We tolerate all 
these things and why should we not 
tolerate the millionaires’ gifts? 

Let us be consistent.. This is the 
eye-shutting age. Let us keep our 
eyes closed when we are shown the 
methods of money-making by which 
millionaires are made, and let us open 
them only when the profits are distri- 
buted. Thus we shall retain that 
supreme virtue— consistency. 

Then again the millionaire ‘should 
not be discouraged. It is mean to 
attempt to discourage a man who is 
trying to do right. Public libraries 
will not injure the cities now begging 
for them, and the accepting of them 
helps the millionaire out of his difficul- 
ties. Think how cruel it would be if 
every person were to refuse to accept 
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the. money of a millionaire! What a 
lonely disappointed life he would lead! 


eH 


I was once speaking somewhat dis- 
respectfully of a man who had built up 
a large business, and a friend of his 

pulled me up with 

MILLIONAIRES’ the remark, ‘‘ Well, 

DIFFER. he has made money 
and you haven’t.” It 
was a fair retort and had its legitimate 
effect. We who have made only hun- 
dreds cannot, so long as money is the 
test of virtue and excellence, criticize 
those who have made millions, and 
there is no doubt that millionaires 
differ in quality. There are some mil- 
lionaires who have made their money 
in honest business. They have given 
employment to many men, treated 
them decently, and made money slowly 
and fairly. They have floated no huge 
joint stock companies and sold no 
watered stock. They have met all 
competitors with open rivalry. They 
have not unnecessarily cut prices or 
resorted to underhand means to defeat 
those who were trying to build up a 
similar business. Their millions have 
been acquired in such a way that they 
are willing to open their books to the 
strictest upholder of square dealing. 
This kind of millionaire should be en- 
couraged. 

The . millionaire who has gathered 
his wealth from subsidies, watered 
stock, class legislation, purchasable 
politics or underpaid labour is not in 
the same position to bid for our encour- 
agement. The man who has employed 
detectives and rifles to cow his horny- 
handed employee is a millionaire to be 
discouraged. If he were to send me 
a million, I should want to put it ona 
dumping-scow, tow it out into the 
centre of Lake Ontario and there see it 
vanish. Not that I wouldn’t appreci- 
ate the million, but I could teach the 
world a great lesson at small expense 
to myself. 

The best advice that can be given at 
this time is, ‘‘ Beware the blood-money, 
but all millionaire money is not blood- 
money.” we 
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When a man with a salary of $2,000 
a year lives on $1,500 and invests $500 
in new household furniture, he consid- 

ers that he has held his 
SUR- own for one year. When 
PLUSES. a Government, having a 
revenue of $51,000,000 a 
year, lives on $43,000,000, and invests 
$8,000,000 in new furniture, it boasts 
about its surplus of eight million. It 
is only another way of looking at the 
same transaction, and one never can 
expect uniformity in speculative philo- 
sophy. 

Canada is to be congratulated, how- 
ever, on the fact that it is able to raise 
a revenue of fifty-one millions a year. 
It is a lot of money for six million 
people to raise. But we have all 
worked hard to do it. On this point I 
can speak feelingly. Because we have 
worked hard and saved this money out 
of our earnings, we are entitled to the 
sweet morsel of self-felicitation. Next 
year, Finance Minister Fielding pre- 
dicts, we are to have a surplus of six 
million and a capital expenditure of 
nearly eleven million. This will mean 
another increase in the national debt— 
a proceeding to which no objection can 
be taken if the money is profitably 
spent. 

Nor is the Dominion Government 
the only one with a surplus. The Hon. 
Mr. Duffy, treasurer of the Province 
of Quebec, announced a surplus of 
$23,000—small, certainly, but some- 
what unusual in the ancient province. 
During the past three years the provin- 
cial debt has been reduced by a quarter 
of one million, which is a noteworthy 
achievement. Those of us who have 
debts which we would like to reduce, 
can easily feel unbounded admiration 
for the Hon. Mr. Duffy and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Premier Murray, of Nova Scotia, 
has also brought down his budget. 
That Province beats Quebec by $50,- 
000, its surplus being $76,000, in a 
little over a million of revenue. 

Premier Ross of Ontario has made 
his declaration. Last year the expen- 
diture was $3,729 over four millions, 
yet there was a surplus of nearly two 
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hundred thousand dollars. Ontario 
has no provincial debt and claims an 
excess of assets over liabilities of over 
two million dollars. In this respect, 
Ontario is in strong contrast with the 
other provinces, most of which have a 
public debt of decent proportions. 

These surpluses are quite proper. 
However, a surplus is of little benefit if 
it be not properly used. It may be en- 
tirely off-set by unwise capital expendi- 
ture. Most Finance Ministers usually 
neglect to explain this point. No doubt 
they presume that the common people 
do not understand this phase of the 
question and that they will be fully sat- 
isfied with a surplus. Therefore these 
remarks are here recorded in order 
that the present Finance Ministers, 
federal and provincial, do not fall into 
that error. Personally I shall be much 
pleased if made the humble impediment 
to prevent a great man falling into a 
muddy ditch. 

@a. 


The British Columbia mining com- 
panies that have been floated in East- 
ern Canada are mostly in a bad way. 
Over-capitalization 
would seem to be the 
chief error. In a recent 
issue, the Toronto Zven- 
ing Telegram makes an 
estimate of the value shrinkage in 
the stocks of four leading companies. 
The highest point at which the stock 
sold and the lowest point reached are 
compared and the difference is multi- 
plied by the number of shares, with the 
following result : 


LOSS ON 
MINING 
STOCKS. 


Shrinkage in 
selling price. 


921,000 
1,920,000 
6, 300,000 
3,640,000 


Golden Star 
Virtue 

War Eagle 
Republic 


Total shrinkage. ..$12,781,000 


The loss of nearly thirteen million 
dollars has fallen mainly on the small 
investor. The large capitalist usually 
takes his profit and sells out. A story 
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is told of a rich Toronto gentleman 
being discovered sitting in the next 
room with his ear to the keyhole of 
a door leading to the War Eagle 
board room, where a meeting was 
being held. The capitalist living at 
the larger centre and devoting all his 
time to the business of buying and sel- 
ling stock has means of getting infor- 
mation which the wage-earner and 
the salary-earner have not. 

The present generation would seem 
to have learned its lesson. There 
will be no similar boom in mining 
stocks until a new generation is pro- 
duced. There are somethings which 
each generation must learn for itself. 


@a. 


The British news served up to Ca- 
nadian readers might easily be im- 
proved. The cable service is mostly 
made for New York, and is 
not suitable for Canada. 
The Canadian papers seem 
to be so jealous of each 
other that they are unwilling to com- 
bine for a general Canadian service. 
Perhaps when the country gets a little 
larger it may be possible. Nationali- 
zation of the telegraphs will assist in 
this by lightening Canadian tolls. 

There is a point in which the service 
might be improved in the meantime. 
This is admirably stated by the To- 
ronto Globe in the following editorial 
note : 


CABLE 
NEWS. 


It is rather remarkable that cable des- 
patches written for democratic communities 
on this side of the Atlantic should so rarely 
recognize that there are people in England, Ire- 
land and Scotland who are below the Peerage. 
It is generally recognized that the great 
rivalry of the nations to-day is industrial, 
yet one might read the cables for a month 
without being aware of the existence of Man- 
chester or Sheffield or Glasgow, or indeed of 
any place except about a square mile of Lon- 
don. There are surely some people in Great 
Britain who handle hammers and spades, and 
sell goods over the counter, and it would be 
refreshing to hear about them occasionally, 
in some other capacity than that of a back- 
ground, 


John A. Cooper. 





SIR WILLIAM DAWSON. 

T was not generaliy known that Sir 
William Dawson had left material 

for a volume of autobiography, and its 
appearance is matter for surprise and 
gratification.* His death in Novem- 
ber, 1899, removed one of our fore- 
most men, and it is exceedingly fortu- 
nate for the youth of this country, to 
whom his career may well be an ex- 
ample and an inspiration, that he should 
have gathered together the salient 
facts of his life and left them to tell 


their own story and point their own 


moral. His marvellous success in build- 
ing up McGill University, and perfect- 
ing the system of Protestant education 
in Quebec is tolerably well known 
throughout the Dominion. His scien- 
tific labours are also in a general way 
appreciated by his fellow-countrymen. 
His literary work—as is quite common 
with the achievements of Canadian 
writers—has a greater vogue abroad 
than here. As the present volume 
embodies his experiences in science 
and education it covérs many events 
which are more or less familiar to the 
average well-educated Canadian. But 
it also includes a record of his parent- 
age, early life and investigations as a 
student of natural history which are to 
us as new and interesting as they must 
prove to every reader charming and 
suggestive. His grandfather was a 
Catholic Jacobite who, according to 
family tradition, was ‘‘out in the Forty 
Five” and survived the fight at Cullo- 

*** Fifty Years of Work in Canada ;"’ auto- 
biographical notes by Sir William Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., etc. London and Edinburgh : 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. 


den Moor. He settled down subse- 
quently in Banffshire, married a Pres- 
byterian lady and adopted her faith. 
His younger son James, the father of 
Sir William Dawson, emigrated to 
Nova Scotia and embarked in mercan- 
tile pursuits as a trader and shipowner 
at Pictou. He married a Scotch woman 
of refinement and education who had 
come out to Nova Scotia early in the 
last century, and from his parents 
young William Dawson received the 
careful pious training, the love of 
learning and the energetic indepen- 
dence of character which distinguished 
him ever afterwards. He records, evi- 
dently with pleasure, his early attempts 
as a youthful amateur dabbling in 
science, his collection of plants, rocks 
and fossils, and the necessarily imper- 
fect training he received. He was 
practically an only son (for his brother 
died young), and his parents resolved 
to make what sacrifices were necessary 
in order that he might complete his 
education in Edinburgh University. 
This, and his life-long friendship with 
Sir Charles Lyall, added to his own 
natural endowments, equipped him for 
work in scientific investigation. What 
use he made of his opportunities a life 
of incessant activity, of growing fame, 
of hard won but brilliant success tells 
us. To many eminent men of science 
abroad the name of Canada was little 
known except as the home of Dawson. 
Believing that science knew no politi- 
cal boundaries he was at the same 
time a staunch Canadian, and declined 
a tempting offer to go to the United 
States. ‘‘The inducements werestrong, 
both in my own interests and in those 
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of my family, but I disliked the idea of 
leaving my own country and allegiance, 
and of abandoning a work that seemed 
so necessary in Canada, and especially 
in the Province of Quebec.” Fortu- 
nately for this country there are many 
who take a similar view of their duty 
toward Canada. It may be said quite 
frankly that Sir William Dawson prob- 
ably owes some of the apathy felt to- 
ward his scientific fame on account of 
his adherence to orthodox views on re- 
ligion, as it is in many quarters an 
accepted, almost an indispensable rule 
of conduct to cast aside all belief in 
the Divine origin and government of 
the world before seeking a reputation 
as a scientific ‘investigator. But he 
never swerved from his allegiance 
either to his God or his country, and 
these are no doubt old-fashioned vir- 
tues in the present age. We commend 
the book warmly to the Canadian reader 
for its wholesome simplicity, modesty 
and intrinsic interest. 


a? 
MISS McILWRAITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


It is perhaps just as well that a 
novel of such decided merit as the new 
story by Miss MclIlwraith* should first 
seek publication and readers in a 
foreign country. There are just enough 
exceptions to prove the rule that 
Canadian writers must acquire fame 
abroad before seeking it at home. 
‘*The Curious Career of Roderick 
Campbell” is at once entertaining and 
vivacious. It adds another name to 
the roll of Canadian writers of fiction 
of whom so much may justly be 
expected and who have already done 
so well. The adventures and character 
of Roderick are described with humour 
and with skill. He is a worthy Scot, 
a sort of soldier of fortune, who fights 
both for and against Prince Charlie in 
1745, who comes to this continent in 
the closing years of the French War, 
adopts Indian garb and in a dialect of 
Iroquois, French, Gaelic and ‘‘ broad 





* «* The Curious Career of Roderick Camp- 
bell.” By Jean N. Mcllwraith. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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Scotch” delights the reader, mystifies 
the Indians and plays the bagpipes to 
whoever will listen. The other per- 
sons who figure in the tale are inter- 
esting, but Roderick outdoes them 
all, and his cynical philosophy upon 
war, love-making, fur-trading, and 
pioneer adventures is quite in accord 
with his policy of having at all times a 
keen eye to the main chance. The 
story never lags, and Miss MclIlwraith 
has the faculty of passing quickly from 
one thrilling episode to another with 
a lightness of touch which opens up a 
new prospect in historical romance. 
The story does not lend itself easily to 
a hasty outline. The passages: de- 
scribing the campaign of the Pretender 
are only connected with the later por- 
tions by the fact that Roderick, his 
young nephew and other characters 
all find their way, from one cause or 
another, to this continent, and the 
scenes are laid in the district between 
the Hudson river and the Indian 
village of Caughnawauga. There is 
variety, vividness, and, as has been 
said humour throughout, and an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable tale is the result. 


a»? 
BRIEF NOTICES. 


Books on the Queens of England 
are much rarer than books on the 


Queen. Mary Howitt’s excellent lives 
of ‘‘ The Queens of England ” has been 
revised by Geneva Armstrong, and 
published in one volume by B. S. 
Wasson & Co. The paper on which 
the text is printed is a bad colour, but 
the 28 full-page portraits make the 
volume most desirable. 

The Canadian edition of Rosebery’s 
‘* Napoleon” (Morang) is said to have 
been most successful. Napoleon at- 
tracts almost universal attention even 
after a century, and Lord Rosebery 
wrote for a considerable audience. 

This craze for love-letters is unex- 
plainable. Most modern fadsare. If 
people must read sentimental produc- 
tions of this nature, ‘‘ The Love- 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple” are _ sufficiently 
ancient to be graceful and quaint. 
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Besides they are authentic and histori- 
cally important. A new Canadian 
edition has just been issued by the 
Publishers’ Syndicate. 

There are two classes of novel 
writers, the man with inspiration and 
the man with determination. The 
success of each kind of writer is deter- 
mined by the abundance or absence of 
the other non-predominating quality. 
James Ball Naylor, author of ‘* Ralph 
Marlowe” (Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, 
Ohio), had little inspiration. His 
determination, however, was great. 
His multitude of details, his painstak- 
ing descriptions are splendidly done. 
His story would be excellent if it were 
not so methodical and so monoton- 
ous. 

Thos. Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
are now printing Dickens, Thackeray 
and Scott in their new century series 
on India paper. Each volume is less 
than half an inch thick, weighs only 
seven ounces, and contains a complete 
novel unabridged. The whole set of 
Scott’s novels will occupy a space of 
only fifteen inches in a bookcase. The 
prices are 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. net per 
volume, according to binding. It is 
not surprising that the publishers are 
finding a very large constituency for 
these cheap, handsome and durable 
editions of the works of the masters in 
the field of fiction. 

Dr. S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has issued a valuable mono- 
graph entitled ‘‘ The Prose Writers of 
Canada.” It is more judicial and 
critical, and hence more valuable than 
most Canadian sketches of similar 
character. Dr. Dawson also admir- 
ably explains the composite character 
of our literary work and the conditions 
which have both hindered and produced 


literary activity in this part of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. (Montreal: E. 
M. Renouf.) 

W. A. Fraser has a new animal- 
story ready. It is entitled ‘‘ The Out- 
casts ’—an old buffalo and a wolf-dog. 
Those who have read it declare that it 
is a wonderful piece of work. It will 
be published in the Saturday Evening 
Post serially and by Scribners in book 
form. Arthur Heming, the Canadian 
artist, is illustrating it. The story is 
shorter than Mooswa, containing only 
21,000 words. The Canadian pub- 
lisher has not yet been chosen. An- 
other New York house will shortly 
bring out a volume of Mr. Fraser’s 
short stories, for summer reading. 
Mooswa will be published in England 
in the autumm Mr. Fraser is work- 
ing hard at his home in Georgetown. 
In the summer he may go to the New 
England States, to live over again 
some of the days of his boyhood, and 
to get local colour for his next novel 
which will deal with the people of that 
district. 

Mr. Sydney H. Preston, who for 
many years has been on the staff of 
the Toronto Model School, as musical 
master, has had two short stories pub- 
lished in Scribner's Magazine. They 
are humorous and descriptive. Mr. 
Preston has a book ready and it will 
be published about May ist by Scrib- 
ners. The title is ‘‘ The Abandoned 
Farmer.” Mr. Preston spends most 
of his time on a small fruit farm at 
Clarkson, a small village just outside 
of Toronto, and hence his knowledge 
of rural life is obtained at first-hand. 
His book will be eagerly awaited by 
the large number of persons who are 
always deeply interested in the advent 
of new Canadian writers. 
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ON HEARING PADEREWSKI. 


IME—Half-past two in the after- 
noon: thirty minutes before bank- 
closing ; business and busy men every- 
where ; an atmosphere of rush and 
hurry and pre-occupation; thronged 
streets ; dust ; garish sunlight. 

ScENE—The Grand Opera House ; 
rows of chattering people; restless- 
ness ; much searching for seats ; much 
shuffling in seats ; capes and coats be- 
ing doffed ; hat-pins abstracted ; rush- 
ing to and fro of ushers and bawling 
of vendors of programmes ; a smell of 
warm clothes growing warmer; electric 
lights vainly trying to shut out the 
practical outside unromantic, inartistic 
day ; a bare stage ; on it a piano; and 
on the piano, like a big ‘‘ Sapolio” 
advertisement, the big word ‘ Stein- 
way.” 

Enters noiselessly a quiet man dress- 
ed in black. He seats himself at the 
piano; runs his hands over the keys ; 
presently plunges into the first piece. 
Then !—Ah, the miraculous effect of 
Art! 

To describe Paderewski’s piaying is 
impossible. It was ineffable. Such 
depth, such delicacy, such intense feel- 
ing under such perfect restraint, such 
classic calm under such profound emo- 
tion ; it was Sophoclean in its earnest- 
ness combined with its composure. It 
was the perfection of art. It revealed 
what true art was: that subtle thing 
which portrays the inmost depths of 
the human soul with an imperturbabil- 
ity divine. 

Time and space were forgotten ; the 
conditions of mortal life were left be- 
hind. The player carried you into the 
thin empyrean where you could scarce- 
ly breathe; but he carried you on 
pinions upon which you felt safe. He 
plunged into subterranean caverns 


where you could scarcely see ; but with 
a divine insight which you trusted 
wholly. He sailed on shoreless seas, 
floated out into the limitless inane ; 
but always with firm, steady, unwaver- 
ing motion. He scaled the heights of 
infinity, braved the billows of chaos ; 
but always with unhesitating step. He 
opened up the abysses of fate, soared 
to the confines of existence ; yet never 
let go of earth. He showed you the 
tears of despairing demons, made 
audible the sighs of spirits immor- 
tal and immaterial. He touched the 
deeps of silent woe, the heights of 
evanescent bliss ; and both the one and 
the other seemed for the moment in- 
tolerable by mortal man. So consum- 
mate was the art that you felt, as it 
were, at the finality of things, at the 
extreme verge of existence, at the last, 
the ultimate goal. The innermost re- 
cesses of thought and feeling were 
probed, the secret of life laid bare. 

Art—art is above Nature, for art is 
nature revealed by mind. Art is the 
unification of object and subject; at 
once the exposition and the explana- 
tion of existence. 


Arnold Haultain. 


a 


AD FAMILIARES. 
a little bed, 


Out from the corner of the wall! 
Comfort this head 
So much perturbed in the world’s thrall ! 


This is our post 

At night, beside the window ledge, 
To watch the host 

Of stars crossing the gable’s edge. 


Ah, not too soon 

Established here! Just by the roof 
Hangeth the moon 

So heavenly, yet not aloof. 





*The contributions to this Department are original unless creditéd to some other journal. 
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Art wearied, orb ? 

Art wan with circling round the earth ? 
What did absorb 

Thy life, and leave thee in such dearth ? 


Hast thou desire 

To break away, and, shivering space, 
Seek the mid-fire, 

The eternally illumined Face ? 


Do I not know 

That passion urging on to flight ? 
Panting to go, 

To stem through all things to the light ? 


Yet we remain, 

Our little offices to fill, 

Somehow restrain 

Our greatness, dreaming away will. 


Smoky suspicion, 

O moon, doth scorch our hope, and weave 
Clouds o’er ambition, 

Till we are fools that we deceive. 


They make us fear, 

As close about our souls they wreathe, 
The atmosphere 

Of death alone is ours to breathe ; 


And that we fade, 

Not being starved, but far too slight, 
Too frailly made, 

To long be warm, to long be bright. 


If thou art great 

Leap like a meteor on ———. 
To share thy fate, 

And through the stars beside thee plough. 


I vow 


Is it thou, Sleep, 

That spreadest me with lethargy ? 
Oh, let me keep 

Mine eyes on that escape of sky ! 


The gable’s edge ——— 

Nay, it is dark—the moon hath started ! 
Ho, for my pledge ! 

Up! I must follow, heaven-hearted. 


Evelyn Durand. 
& 


THE SILENCE OF SADNESS. 


OY filled the hearts of Jamie and 
J Jeanie McLeod—their son was 
coming home from the war. 

The old man stood in the doorway 
of his little shop and looked up 
and down the street. Then his eyes 
rested upon the words above his head : 
‘* Welcome Home, Sandy.” 

The old woman spread a white cloth 
upon the table in the room at the back. 
She put out an extra plate and took 
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down the silver tea-pot. 
went out to the front. 

‘*Hae ye a soun’ o’ them comin’, 
Jamie ?” 

They had been told that the soldiers 
would march past in the street. 

‘They're no’ in soun’ ner in sicht.” 

‘¢ They're ower lang in comin’, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

**Och! they'll be stoppin’ at the 
tavern t’ hae a bracer. Ye'’ve no’a 
drap in the hoose ?” 

‘*Tuts, mon! ye may weel say it.” 

‘*There’s an awfu’ crood in the street. 
Hae ye spread the white cloth, 
Jeanie? ” 

‘*T’ be sure, I hae.” 

‘* Ye’re sure ye pit an extra plate?” 

‘*Mon, did ye think I’d let sic as 
thot slip me? What’s thot bulgin’ oot 
yer smock ?” 

‘*Och, weel, Jeanie, Saundy doesna 
come hame every day. I thocht I’d 
get a wee bit sip, jist t——” 

‘* Han’ it o’er to me!” 

‘*Oh, a’richt, Jeanie, a’richt. If ye 
wul hae ’t, ye wul. ‘Bit surely ye'll 
gie us a draw at the neck o’ ’t when 
Saundy stairts tellin’ aboot hoo he 
keelt o’er they Boer deils? Hae ye 
let the silver tea-pot slip yet ?” 

‘**T’ve brocht it foorth.” 

‘* Ts everythin’ ready ?” 

‘*Losh, mon! ye surely wouldna 
hae me pit a knife int’ the goose afore 
he gangs ben ?” ae 

‘*Haivens, wummin! wiz thot the 
roar o' a drum?” 

‘* 1 didna hear onythin’.” 

The old man ran out to the middle 
of the street. 

‘* They’re comin’, Jeanie,” he shout- 
ed. ‘‘I’m dangt if 1 canna see Saundy 
t’ the fore.” 

‘*Ts it oor Saundy, Jamie?” 

‘“Whisht, wummin; dinna mak’ 
the neebors think we’re gangin’ daft.” 

‘* Bit ye said he wizt’ the fore.”’ 

‘‘’'m no’ sweerin’ it wiz 
Saundy.” 

‘*Mon, d’ ye no’ ken yer ain son?” 

‘* Rin awa’ in an’ pit the goose on 
the platter. I'll ken him weel enif 
’gin he gets here.” 

The band began to play, and the 


Then she 
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old Scotchman’s excitement grew 
apace. He ran in and outfrom the 
kitchen to the street like one possessed. 

‘*Dinna be behind wi’ the sipper, 
Jeanie.” 

‘* Hae no fear, Jamie.” 

‘* Whar did ye pit the whusky ?” 

*« It’s on the dresser-head.” 

‘*Gie us a draw at it afore he 
comes.” 

The band sounded loud, and the 
tramp of soldiers could be distinctly 
heard. Jamie ran to the door in time 
to see the first home regiment pass. 
Then he hurried again into the 
kitchen. 

‘“Set the goose on the fender an’ 
come awa’ oot to gie him welcome.” 

A moment later the old couple stood 
on chairs in the doorway and peered 
eagerly over the heads of the crowd in 
front. 

‘** He’s ower lang in comin’,” Jamie 
muttered to himself. 

‘*He'll be fair played oot,” said 
Jeanie. 

Just then a young man in kharki 
broke rank and pushed his way through 
the crowd to where the old Scotch 
couple stood. 

‘* Hae ye ony word o’ Saundy ?” 

“Yes ; he gave his last message to 
me.” 

‘* Has he no’ cam’ hame ?”’ 

‘* Have you not heard ?” 

‘* We expecit him hame the day.” 

‘*Oh, I remember now; the wrong 
name was reported by mistake when 
‘we landed.” 

‘**] dinna ken yer meanin’.” 

‘* Well, you see—we—Sandy took 
ill on the way home. We—we buried 
him at sea.” 

The old couple looked at each other 
and drew nearer together. 

‘*He told me to tell you that he’d 
liked to have got home to say good- 
bye, but he hoped that you’d forgive 
him for running away. There’s the 
end of the parade passing, so I must 
go. Ill drop in to-morrow and tell 
you all about it.” 

Jamie and Jeanie walked silently 
back to the kitchen. The old man 
took down his pipe, but it wouldn't 


draw. Theold woman stirred the fire, 
but it had gone out. The goose lay 
cold upon the platter on the hearth. 
The extra plate was untouched. The 
silver tea-pot was empty. 

Hours afterward, when the tramping 
and shouting in the street had: ceased, 
the old Scotch couple sat side by side 
in the silence of sadness. : 


Newton McTavish. 
a 


CONCEIT AND PHILOSOPHY. »* 


Will the rain rain, 

Will the sun shine, 

Will the wind blow, 

Will the pine pine, 

Will the waves roll, 

Will the moon gleam, 
Will the stars twinkle 
And seem, as they seem ? 


Nature her course of Laws did not 
suspend 

When you began Life, why when you 
end ? 

Moreover, since Nature began before 
you, 

Why not continue e’en after you do? 


Laura B. Thompson. 
st 
MOTHER MUST NOT KNOW. 


Tell her that you found me poor, 

(A change from long ago), 

But clothed in sin—Ah! spare her that, 
For mother must not know. 


Tell her, if you will, that I 

Dire poverty have known, 

And that fierce hunger, gaunt and grim, 
Has daily bolder grown. 


But that in scarlet dress arrayed, 
And torn with grief and woe, 

I pray you, friend, to spare her this, 
For mother must not know. 


Her aged head is bent and grey, 

Her form is worn and thin, 
Perchance with watching long for me, 
Her eyes are growing dim. 


So tell her that I every day, 

To honest labours go, 

You never must the truth reveal, 
For mother must not know. 


B. Kelly. 





